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FORCE AND DIPLOMACY 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


By Henry A. Kissinger 


German philosopher Kant predicted that world peace could 

be attained in one of two ways: by a moral consensus which 
he identified with a republican form of government, or by a cycle 
of wars of ever-increasing violence which would reduce the major 
Powers to impotence. 

There is no evidence that Kant’s essay was taken seriously in his 
lifetime, or indeed for a century and a half afterwards. But much 
of current thought about the impact of the new weapons of to- 
day carries a premonition of Kant’s second proposition. We re- 
spond to every Soviet advance in the nuclear field by what can 
best be described as a flight into technology, by devising ever 
more fearful weapons. The more powerful the weapons, however, 
the greater becomes the reluctance to use them. At a period of 
unparalleled military strength, the President has best summed 
up the dilemma posed by the new weapons technology in the 
phrase “there is no alternative to peace.” 

It is only natural, of course, that an age which has known two 
world wars and an uneasy armistice since should have as its cen- 
tral problem the attainment of peace. It is paradoxical, however, 
that so much hope should concentrate on man’s most destructive 
capabilities. We are told that the growth of thermonuclear stock- 
piles has created a “nuclear stalemate” which makes war, if not 
too risky, at least unprofitable. The Geneva “summit” conference 
has been interpreted as a nonaggression treaty: a recognition by 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. that war is no longer a conceivable in- 
strument of policy and that for this reason international disputes 
can be settled only by means of diplomacy. Mr. Stassen has main- 
tained that the peaceful application of nuclear energy has made 


[: his whimsical essay “Perpetual Peace” written in 1795, the 
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irrelevant many of the traditional reasons for wars of aggression 
because each major Power can now bring about a tremendous in- 
crease in its productive capacity without annexing either foreign 
territory or foreign labor. And many of the critics of Mr. Dulles’ 
interview in Life were concerned less with the wisdom of the spe- 
cific threats than with the fact that a threat of war was made at all. 

These assertions have passed almost without challenge. They 
fit in well with a national psychology which considers peace as 
the “normal” pattern of relations among states and which has 
few doubts that reasonable men can settle all differences by hon- 
est compromise. So much depends, however, on the correctness of 
such propositions that they must be subjected to close scrutiny. 
For the impact of the new weapons—as every revolution—has 
not only a technical but a conceptual side. Until power is used, 
it is, as Colonel Lincoln from West Point has wisely said, what 
people think it is. But except for the two explosions of now obso- 
lete bombs over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, no nuclear weapons 
have ever been set off in wartime; there exists, therefore, no pre- 
vious experience on which to draw. To a considerable extent the 
impact of the new weapons on strategy, on policy, indeed on sur- 
vival, depends on our interpretation of their significance. 

It therefore becomes of crucial importance that the United 
States not paralyze itself by developing a calculus of risks accord- 
ing to which all dangers would seem to be on our side. But this 
is precisely what has happened to us recently. The slogan “there 
is no alternative to peace” is the reverse side of the doctrine of 
“massive retaliation.” And both deprive us of flexibility—“mas- 
sive retaliation” because it poses risks for us out of proportion to 
the objectives to be achieved, and “there is no alternative to 
peace” because it relieves the Soviets of a large measure of the 
risk of aggressive moves. This is true despite Soviet reiteration 
of the horrors of a hydrogen war. For apart from the fact that 
these statements are usually addressed to foreigners and may, 
therefore, be designed to increase the inhibitions of others, it 
makes all the difference which side has to initiate thermonuclear 
war. And as long as the Soviets retain a sufficiently flexible 
weapons system, they can confront us with contingencies from 
which we can extricate ourselves only by initiating such a war. 
To be sure, the President has said explicitly (December 17, 1954), 
“Let no man think that we want peace at any price.” But the 
price of peace cannot be determined in the abstract. The growth 
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of the Soviet nuclear stockpile is certain to increase our reluctance 
to run the risks of an all-out war; the line between what is con- 
sidered “vital” and what is “peripheral” will shift if we must 
weigh all objectives against the destruction of New York or 
Washington or Chicago.* 

It may be argued that the emphasis on the réle of force mis- 
takes the main thrust of the current Soviet threat, which presents 
more ambiguous and subtle challenges than overt aggression. To 
be sure, the present period of revolutionary change will not be 
managed by a military doctrine alone; imaginative diplomacy 
and a consistent program are necessary if our aims are to be 
identified with the aspirations of humanity. But we always seem 
in danger of focussing so much attention on the current Soviet 
threat that we are taken unawares by the Soviet Union’s frequent 
changes of tactics. During the period of Soviet militancy we were 
so preoccupied with building defensive barriers that we neglected 
the supporting psychological and political framework. And now, 
with the Soviet emphasis on more indirect methods of penetra- 
tion, we stand in danger of forgetting that economic development 
must be accompanied by a modicum of security against foreign 
invasion. Moreover, it is one of the most difficult tasks of states- 
manship to relate what a Power says it will do to what it is able 
to do. If the international order possessed the sanctions that pre- 
vail in domestic arrangements—courts and enforcement machin- 
ery, for example—relations could be conducted largely on the 
basis of what states assert their intentions to be. But in an inter- 
national order composed of sovereign states, the principal sanc- 
tion is the possession of superior force; any adverse change in 
power relationships involves the possibility that the gain in 
strength will be used with hostile intent. This is the real meaning 
of “atomic blackmail.” As the Soviet nuclear stockpile grows, 
overt threats have become unnecessary; every calculation of risks 
will have to include the Soviet stockpile of atomic weapons and 
ballistic missiles. 

If the phrase “there is no alternative to peace” were to become 
accepted doctrine, it could lead only to a paralysis of policy. It 
would be tantamount to renouncing power and staking every- 
thing on the professions of another sovereign state. This would 
have been difficult at any period; it becomes an invitation to dis- 


1For a more detailed discussion of the doctrine of “massive retaliation” see the author’s 
“Military Policy and the Defense of the Grey Areas,” Foreign Affairs, April 1955. 
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aster when we are confronted with a revolutionary Power which 
prides itself on its superior understanding of “objective” forces, 
and to which policies unrelated to a plausible possibility of em- 
ploying force will seem either hypocrisy or stupidity. Force and 
diplomacy are not discrete realms; on the contrary, the ultimate 
pressure during negotiations has always been the possibility that 
recourse might be had to force. To the extent that the slogan 
“there is no alternative to peace” is taken seriously by the Soviets 
as a statement of American intentions, it will remove a powerful 
brake on Soviet probing actions and any incentive for the Soviet 
Union to make concessions. At best the doctrine “there is no alter- 
native to peace” can achieve only an indefinite continuation of 
the status quo. In this context, our frequent pronouncements that 
we refuse to accept the satellite orbit will seem hollow or will even 
backfire: they will give impetus to Soviet peace offensives without 
generating a meaningful pressure on the Soviet sphere. 

The discussion about war being “inconceivable” has, however, 
performed this useful purpose: it has drawn attention to the par- 
adox that we are preparing for a war which we did not fight even 
when we possessed an atomic monopoly and that we have not yet 
found a rationale for such a war when weapons have become in- 
comparably more destructive. On the contrary, far from giving 
us freedom of action, the very power of modern weapons seems 
to inhibit it. In short, our weapons technology and the objectives 
for employing them have become incommensurable. No more 
urgent task confronts the United States than to bring them into 
harmony. 


II 


But perhaps this incommensurability is inherent in the new 
weapons and not in the military doctrine? Perhaps we are moving 
into a new era of international relations in which the Powers will 
have to adjust themselves to the fact that force can no longer 
be used? What about “nuclear stalemate?” 

Of course, “stalemates” have occurred before in the history of 
war, particularly in the relation of offense to defense. The distin- 
guishing feature of the current use of the term is that it refers 
not to a balance on the battlefield, but to a calculus of risks: with 
each side possessing the capability to inflict catastrophic blows 
on the other, war is said to be no longer a rational course of ac- 
tion. It is important, however, to be precise about the deterrent 
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effect of the “nuclear stalemate:” it deters not only aggression, 
but resistance to it; and it deters not war as such, but all-out 
war. The side which can present its challenges in less than all-out 
form may, therefore, be able to use the “nuclear stalemate” to 
its advantage. 

Moreover, even if a nuclear stalemate does exist, it does not 
make for stability in the present volatile state of technology— 
much less for a sense of harmony. The spectre of a technological 
breakthrough by the other side would always loom large; it would 
lend an apocalyptic quality to all current international relations. 

For the purpose of national policy, however, the significance 
of the term “stalemate” resides not in the technical but in the 
psychological aspect. For the “stalemate” is not anything new. 
Actually it has existed ever since the explosions over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. To be sure, it was not a physical stalemate; for 
nearly a decade the United States was relatively immune from 
Soviet retaliation. But it was a stalemate nonetheless in the sense 
that we never succeeded in translating our military superiority 
into a political advantage. This was due to many factors: a theory 
of war based on the necessity of total victory, the memory of the 
wartime alliance with the Soviets, humanitarian impulses, lack 
of clarity about the process in which we found ourselves involved. 
But whatever the reason, our atomic monopoly had at best a 
deterrent effect. While it may have prevented a further expansion 
of the Soviet sphere, it did not enable us to achieve a strategic 
transformation in our favor. Indeed, even its importance as a 
deterrent is questionable. Assuming that there had never been an 
atomic bomb, would we really have acquiesced in the Soviet 
Union’s taking over Europe? Would the U.S.S.R. have risked a 
general war so soon after having its territory devastated by the 
Germans and having lost, by the most conservative estimates, 
10,000,000 dead? Not even a dictatorship can do everything 
simultaneously. 

But apart from the questionable assumption that all-out war 
was prevented by our atomic monopoly, the decade witnessed the 
consolidation of a satellite orbit in Eastern Europe, the triumph 
of Communism in China and, most fundamental of all, the 
growth of the Soviet atomic stockpile. Those who expect great 
things from technological breakthroughs would do well to study 
American actions after Hiroshima and Nagasaki. No foreseeable 
technological breakthrough is likely to be more fundamental than 
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the discovery of the A-bomb. Yet possession of it did not enable 
us to prevent another Power which never hid its hostile intent 
from expanding its orbit and developing a capacity to inflict a 
mortal blow on the United States. 

How did this come about? Primarily because we added the 
A-bomb to our military arsenal without integrating its implica- 
tions into our thinking; because we saw it merely as another 
tool in a theory of warfare which had showed a poverty—indeed 
almost an absence—of political conception during the two world 
wars, and which became completely inapplicable after the ex- 
plosions over Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

For over a century before the outbreak of World War I, wars 
were an extension of policy. Because they were fought for specific 
political objectives there existed a rough commensurability be- 
tween the force employed and the goal sought. But with the 
outbreak of World War I, war suddenly seemed to become an 
end in itself. After the first few months, none of the protagonists 
would have been able to name an objective other than the total 
defeat of the enemy or, at least, they would have named objec- 
tives, such as the German demand for the annexation of Belgium, 
which amounted to unconditional surrender. There had occurred 
a hiatus between military and political planning which has never 
subsequently been bridged. The military staffs had developed 
plans for total victory, because it is in such plans that all factors 
are under the control of the military. But political leadership 
proved incapable of giving this conception a concrete expression 
in terms of peace aims. The result was four years of war of ever- 
increasing violence which carried its hatreds into a peace treaty 
that considered more the redressing of sacrifices than the stability 
of the international order. 

The notion that war and peace, military and political goals, 
were separate had become so commonplace by the end of World 
War II that the most powerful nation in the world found itself 
paralyzed by the enormity of its own weapons technology. In 
every concrete instance, even in the matter of the regulation of 
the atom which affected our very survival, we found ourselves 
stalemated by our own preconceptions. The consequences of 
military actions which we might take always seemed to out- 
balance the gains to be achieved. Thus our policy became entirely 
defensive. We possessed a doctrine to repel overt aggression, but 
we could not translate it into a positive goal. And even in the one 
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instance where we resisted aggression we did not use the weapon 
around which our whole military planning had been built. The 
hiatus between military and national policy was complete. Our 
power was not commensurate with the objectives of our national 
policy and our military doctrine could not find any intermediary 
application for the new weapons. The growth of the Soviet atomic 
stockpile has merely brought the physical equation into line with 
the psychological one; it has increased the reluctance to engage 
in a general war even more. But it has not changed the funda- 
mental question of how the political and military doctrines can 
be harmonized, how our power can give impetus to our policy 
rather than paralyzing it. 

One way of avoiding this problem is to deny that it exists. It is 
possible to argue that the term “stalemate” is illusory, that in 
an all-out war one side is almost certain to be able to “win” in 
the sense of being able to impose its will on its antagonist. This 
is technically correct. But it does not affect the calculus by which 
the decision to enter the war is taken: in its crudest form, whether 
it is “worth” fighting the war in the first place. Obviously no 
Power will start a war it thinks it is going to lose. But it will also 
be reluctant to start a war if the price of victory may be its 
national substance. The capacity to inflict greater losses on the 
enemy than one suffers is the condition of policy; it cannot be 
its objective. 

The transformation imposed by the “nuclear stalemate” is 
not that victory in an all-out war has become technically im- 
possible but that it can no longer be imposed at an acceptable 
cost. Nor is this conclusion avoided by an appeal to military 
rationality. For example, in Paul Nitze’s hypothetical general 
war confined to airfields and S.A.C. installations, the bombing of 
cities would be unwise in the early stages of the war and unneces- 
sary in the later ones after air superiority has been achieved.’ But 
this assumes that victory is the only rational objective in war. 
It overlooks the fact that war is not only the instrument for im- 
posing one’s will on the defeated but is also a tool for frustrating 
this intent by making the effort too costly. An air battle would 
be a rational strategy for the side which has a strategic advantage 
either in terms of base structure or in weapons potential, for it 
would put the enemy at its mercy at a minimum cost. But for 
the side which stands to lose the air battle and which seeks to 

2Paul Nitze, “Atoms, Strategy and Policy,” Foreign Affairs, January 1956. 
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exact a maximum price for its own defeat, the most rational 
strategy may well be to inflict maximum destruction. Such a 
Power may at least attempt to equalize the threat of nuclear 
destruction by inflicting its actuality on the enemy and thereby 
deprive him of the fruits of his victory, or at least make it too 
risky for him to seek total victory. Unconditional surrender—or 
depriving the enemy of his nuclear capability, which amounts 
to the same thing—cannot be achieved by subterfuge. 


Ill 


But does the stalemate, defined as the impossibility of achiev- 
ing total victory at an acceptable cost, apply to lesser conflicts? 
In other words, is limited war a conceivable instrument of policy 
in the nuclear period? Here we must analyze precisely what is 
meant by limited war. 

One can think of many models: a war confined to a geographic 
area, a war that does not utilize the whole weapons system, a war 
which utilizes the whole weapons system but limits its employ- 
ment to specific targets. But none of these military definitions 
seems adequate, since a war may be confined geographically or in 
terms of targets and yet be total in the sense of exhausting the 
national substance, as happened to France in World War I. The 
fact that the whole weapons system is not employed, or that the 
destructive capability of the existing weapons system is small, 
is not of itself a factor of limitation. In the Thirty Years’ War 
the number of men in each army was small by present-day 
standards, the power of the weapons was negligible compared to 
modern armaments, and yet it is estimated that at least 30 per- 
cent of the population of Germany died during the course of it. 

A distinction based on the difference between nuclear weapons 
and “conventional armaments” is no more fruitful. Apart from 
the fact that the distinction becomes increasingly nebulous as 
we develop nuclear weapons of very low yield, it will be impos- 
sible to reverse present trends. The very existence of nuclear 
armaments on both sides seems to insure that any future war 
will be nuclear. At a minimum, forces will have to deploy as if 
nuclear weapons might be used, because the side which concen- 
trates its forces might thereby give its opponent the precise in- 
centive he needs to use nuclear weapons. But if forces are 
dispersed, they will not be able to hold a line or achieve a break- 
through with conventional weapons, because the destructive 
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power of conventional weapons is so much smaller. Finally, 
nuclear weapons, particularly of the low-yield type, seem to offer 
the best opportunity to compensate for our inferiority in man- 
power and to use our superiority in technology to best advantage. 

It is not for nothing that Soviet propaganda has played on two 
related themes: 1, there is no such thing as a “limited” nuclear 
war, and 2, “ban the bomb.” For both emphasize the corollary 
“there is no alternative to peace” and both deprive our policy of 
flexibility and sap our resistance to the preferred forms of Soviet 
strategy: peripheral wars, subversion and atomic blackmail. 

Our discussion up to this point thus leads to these conclusions: 
Any war is likely to be a nuclear war. Nuclear war should be fought 
as something less than an all-out war. There exists no way to define 
a limited war in purely military terms. On the contrary, wars 
can be limited only by political decisions, by defining objectives 
which do not threaten the survival of the enemy. Thus an all-out 
war is a war to render the enemy defenseless. A limited war is 
one for a specific objective which by its very existence will 
establish a certain commensurability between the force employed 
and the goal to be attained. 

Limited war, therefore, presents the military with particular 
difficulties. An all-out war is relatively simple to plan for, because 
its limits are set by military considerations and even by military 
capacity. The characteristic of limited wars, on the other hand, 
is that there are ground rules which define the relationship of 
military to political objectives. Planning here becomes much more 
conjectural, much more subtle and much more indeterminate, 
as we found when considering intervention in Indo-China. The 
political leadership must therefore assume the responsibility for 
defining the framework within which the military are to develop 
plans and capabilities. The prerequisite for a policy of limited 
war is the re-introduction of the political element into our con- 
cept of warfare and the surrender of the notion that policy ends 
when war begins or that war has goals different from those of 
national policy. 


IV 


This raises the question to what extent the nuclear age permits 
a policy of intermediary objectives. Do any of the factors apply 
today which formerly led to a diplomacy of limited objectives 
and a military policy of limited wars? 
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In the great periods of European cabinet diplomacy between 
the Treaty of Westphalia and the French Revolution and be- 
tween the Congress of Vienna and the outbreak of the First 
World War, wars were limited because there existed a political 
framework which induced the major Powers to conduct a diplo- 
macy of limited objectives. This political framework was due to 
several factors. There was, to begin with, a conscious decision that 
the upheavals of the Thirty Years’ War and of the Napoleonic 
Wars should not occur again. More important was the fact that 
the international order did not contain a revolutionary Power. 
No state was so dissatisfied with the peace settlement that it 
sought to gain its ends by overthrowing it and no Power con- 
sidered that its domestic notion of justice was incompatible with 
that of other states. Again, the domestic structure of most govern- 
ments set a limit to the proportion of the national resources which 
could be devoted to war. Not even the most absolute ruler by the 
grace of God could think of conscripting his subjects or con- 
fiscating their property. Finally, in an era of stable weapons 
technology, both the strength of the Powers and their assess- 
ments of those strengths were relatively fixed and as a result the 
risks of surprise attack and of unforeseen technological develop- 
ments were relatively small. 

If we inquire which of these factors—fear of war, legitimacy, 
limits on the domestic exercise of power and a stable power re- 
lationship—is present today, little cause for optimism remains. 
Under conditions of nuclear plenty, no major Power will be forced 
to adopt a policy of limited objectives because of insufficient 
resources. Moreover, for over a generation the U.S.S.R. has pro- 
claimed the incompatibility of its domestic notion of justice with 
that of other states and has built an internal control system on 
the theory of a permanently hostile outside world. Peaceful 
coexistence, too, is justified by the Soviets on the basis that it will 
enable them to subvert the existing structure by means other 
than all-out war. 

Nor is the nature of power relationships more reassuring. Even 
with a less volatile technology, a two-Power world would have an 
element of inherent instability because an increase in strength 
of one side cannot be made up by superior political dexterity but 
is tantamount to an absolute weakening of the other side. 
Actually, the weapons technology is far from stable. Almost up to 
the outbreak of World War II a weapons system would be good 
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for a generation at least, while today it may be outdated when 
it has barely passed the ‘blueprint stage. In this technological 
race, moreover, the side which has adopted a policy of letting its 
opponent strike the first blow is at a distinct disadvantage; it 
cannot afford to fall behind even for an instant. It must phase its 
planning and procurement over an indefinite period while its 
opponent, if he is determined on a showdown, can plan for a 
target date. 

But if neither an agreed legitimacy nor a stable power relation- 
ship exists today, they may be outweighed by the third factor in 
the equation: the fear of thermonuclear war. Never before have 
the consequences of all-out war been so unambiguous, never have 
the gains seemed so incommensurable with the sacrifices. What 
statesman who declared war in 1914 would not have recoiled had 
he known the shape of the world in 1918? Today every weapons 
test augurs much worse horrors. There exists, therefore, a limiting 
condition to every diplomatic move. The distinction between 
tactical and strategic nuclear weapons may be nebulous in mili- 
tary terms, but every state has a powerful incentive to make 
some distinction, however tenuous its logic. The fear that an 
all-out thermonuclear war might lead to the disintegration of the 
social structure should be utilized to guarantee the “limits” of 
war and diplomacy. 

The key problem of our present-day strategy is therefore to 
devise alternative capabilities to confront our opponent with 
contingencies from which he can extricate himself only by thermo- 
nuclear war, but to deter him from this step by our retaliatory 
capacity. All Soviet moves in the postwar period have had this 
character; they have faced us with problems which by themselves 
did not seem “worth” an all-out war*® but which we were unable 
to deal with by an alternative strategy. We refused to defeat the 
Chinese in Korea because we were unwilling to risk an all-out 
conflict; we saw no solution to the Indo-Chinese crisis without 
dangers we were reluctant to confront. A doctrine for the gradu- 
ated employment of force might reverse or at least arrest this 
trend. Graduated deterrence is thus not an alternative to mas- 
sive retaliation but its complement, for it is the capability for 
“massive retaliation” which provides the sanction against ex- 
panding war. 


8 See, for example, Thomas K. Finletter’s letter to the New York Herald Tribune, December 
22, 1955. 
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Vv 


A doctrine for the graduated employment of force would enable 
us to escape the vicious circle in which we find ourselves paralyzed 
by the implications of our own weapons technology. The idea 
that the most effective strategy is the thermonuclear bombard- 
ment of cities is a legacy of World War II, when we could attack 
production centers without fear of retaliation. Because the 
destructive power of individual weapons was then relatively 
small, a decisive victory on the battlefield could be achieved only 
by using quantities too large to stockpile; munitions and weapons 
had to be supplied out of current production. Under these circum- 
stances it made sense to attempt to win through attrition, by 
bombing production facilities. The destructiveness of modern 
weapons, however, makes attrition the most wasteful strategy. 
Under conditions of nuclear plenty, existing stockpiles will prob- 
ably suffice to achieve a decision; nuclear weapons may therefore 
be more decisively employed on the battlefield or against military 
installations such as airfields than against production centers.* 

Moreover, while the growth of the Soviet strategic air force and 
atomic stockpile should cause us to revise our concepts regarding 
air warfare, the introduction of nuclear weapons on the battlefield 
will shake the very basis of Soviet tactical doctrine. No longer will 
the Soviets be able to rely on massed manpower and artillery as 
in World War II. On a nuclear battlefield, dispersion is the key to 
survival and mobility the prerequisite of success. A great deal de- 
pends on leadership of a high order, personal initiative and me- 
chanical aptitude, all qualities in which our military organization 
probably excels that of the U.S.S.R. To be sure, there are many 
types of aggression to which nuclear weapons offer no solution, 
either for political or military reasons—civil war and guerrilla 
actions, for example—and we must retain a conventional capabil- 
ity to deal with them. The fact remains that the most fruitful area 
for current strategic thought is the conduct and efficacy of limited 
nuclear war, the “war gaming” of situations in which nuclear 
weapons are used by both sides, and a consideration of what 
would constitute victory in such a war. 

The graduated employment of force, however, presupposes a 
capability which is really “graduated.” If we build our whole 

“For application of these ideas to the conduct of a military campaign, see Richard C. 


Leghorn, “No Need to Bomb Cities to Win Wars,” U. S. News &% World Report, January 28, 
1955. 
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strategy around “absolute” weapons of megaton size, professions 
of limited objectives will be meaningless and any use of nuclear 
weapons is likely to touch off an all-out war. The possibility of 
keeping a limited nuclear war limited depends on our ability to 
extend the range of low-yield weapons of a kiloton and below, and 
to devise tactics for their utilization on the battlefield. 

At the same time, a doctrine for the graduated employment of 
force and the renunciation of unconditional surrender should not 
be confused with the acceptance of a stalemate. The flexibility 
of our diplomacy will increase as our military alternatives multi- 
ply. And militarily, the notion that there is no alternative be- 
tween total victory and the status quo ante is much too mechani- 
cal. If the military position of an enemy became untenable and if 
he were offered choices other than unconditional surrender, he 
might accept local withdrawals without resorting to all-out war. 
If S.A.C. retains its retaliatory capacity, the other side may decide 
that amputation is preferable to suicide. In these terms the calcu- 
lus of risks by which a limited nuclear war is expanded into an 
all-out thermonuclear exchange is almost the same as that by 
which a limited conventional war is expanded into an all-out war. 
Whether we can obtain local adjustments will thus depend on: 
I, the ability to generate pressures other than the threat of ther- 
monuclear war; 2, the ability to create a climate of opinion in 
which national survival is not thought to be at stake in every 
issue; 3, the ability to keep control of public opinion should a dis- 
agreement arise over whether national survival is at stake. 

But is it possible to bring about a climate in which national 
survival is thought not to be at stake? Pressures severe enough 
to cause withdrawal may, after all, be severe enough to be 
thought to threaten survival, especially in a régime like that in 
Soviet Russia. On the other hand, the problem is not how to 
reassure the Soviets, which is probably a well-nigh impossible 
effort, but how to give effect to the one interest we presumably 
have in common: that we both wish to avoid all-out thermo- 
nuclear war. Given this attitude, total war is likely in only two 
contingencies: if the Soviets see an opportunity to achieve he- 
gemony in Eurasia by peripheral actions which we are not able to 
deal with by a graduated employment of force; or if the U.S.S.R. 
should misunderstand our intentions and treat our every military 
move as if it were the prelude to an all-out war. 

It therefore becomes the task of our diplomacy to convey to 
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the Soviet bloc that we are capable of courses other than all-out 
war or inaction, and that we intend to use this capability. 
Fortunately, the imbalance in our national strategy has been 
caused less by our diplomacy than by our military policy. Indeed, 
our difficulty has been precisely the fact that our moderate pro- 
nouncements have seemed incongruous in the face of an all-or- 
nothing military policy and that our diplomacy has been de- 
prived of flexibility because “massive retaliation” has had as its 
logical corollary the slogan “there is no alternative to peace.” A 
modification of our military doctrine would, therefore, go a long 
way towards creating a framework of limited objectives; the next 
step would be to convey this change to the outside world. Others 
have suggested details of such a diplomatic program.® Possible 
measures might include proposals for conventions regarding open 
cities, greater publicity for tests of low-yield nuclear weapons, and 
a high-level pronouncement which defines as precisely as possible 
what is meant by the “graduated” employment of force. 

Such a program should be distinguished sharply from the 
Soviet “ban the bomb” propaganda, however. We cannot afford 
even the implication that nuclear weapons are in a special cate- 
gory, apart from modern weapons in general, for this undermines 
the psychological basis of the most effective United States strat- 
egy. If nuclear weapons were outlawed, Soviet superiority in man- 
power would again become a factor and its stockpile of conven- 
tional weapons would place Eurasia at the mercy of the Soviets, 
at least in an intermediary period while we adjusted our procure- 
ment, training and organization. “Ban the bomb” proposals, more- 
over, distract from the real security problem which is Soviet 
aggression, a fact that American diplomacy should not permit 
the world to forget. The diplomatic and psychological frame- 
work for the graduated employment of force is created not by 
“ban the bomb” proposals but by defining the conditions of its 
use. To be sure, a diplomatic program for the graduated employ- 
ment of force will not inevitably prevent an all-out war; if the 
Soviets feel strong enough to knock us out by a surprise attack, 
they will presumably do so. But it may prevent an all-out war 
caused by our failure to develop alternatives or by Soviet mis- 
calculation or misunderstanding of our intentions. 

Moreover, while the Marxist philosophy has heretofore im- 


5 For example, Rear Admiral Sir Anthony W. Buzzard, Manchester Guardian, November 3, 
1955. 
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parted great flexibility to Soviet policy we may be able to use 
it as well to give effect to a policy of graduated deterrence. The 
belief in inevitable triumph is after all as consistent with tactical 
withdrawal as with an effort to fill every power vacuum. All of 
Soviet history testifies to the fact that this is not a régime for 
last stands if other alternatives present themselves. One need 
only study the abject efforts of the Politburo in the months be- 
fore the German invasion to come to a settlement with Hitler to 
realize that if confronted with superior power the Soviets do not 
hesitate to apply Lenin’s dictum, “One step backward, two steps 
forward.” And this tendency is supported by all of Russian his- 
tory. Russia has always been less able to apply force subtly than 
massively; she has always been more vulnerable to wars outside 
her territories than within, and to limited rather than all-out war. 

The strategic problem for the United States, then, can be 
summed up in these propositions: 

1. Thermonuclear war must be avoided, except as a last resort. 

2. No power possessing thermonuclear weapons is likely to ac- 
cept unconditional surrender without employing them and no na- 
tion is likely to risk thermonuclear destruction except to the extent 
that it believes its survival to be at stake. 

3. It is the task of our diplomacy, therefore, to make clear that 
we do not aim for unconditional surrender, to create a framework 
in which the question of national survival is not involved in every 
issue. But equally we should leave no doubt about our determina- 
tion to achieve intermediary objectives and to resist by force any 
Soviet military move. 

4. Since diplomacy which is not related to a plausible employ- 
ment of force is sterile, it must be the task of our military policy 
to develop a doctrine and a capability for the graduated em- 
ployment of force. 


VI 


The discussion up to this point has been primarily concerned 
with the impact of our diplomacy and of our military policy on 
the Soviet bloc. Its impact on our allies and the uncommitted 
nations is no less important. The truism that the contemporary 
crisis cannot be solved solely by the exercise of power should not 
be confused with the notion that power plays no rdle in con- 
temporary affairs. Peace has never been maintained except by 
making aggression too costly; the benefits of diversity which the 
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free world still enjoys are due to the shield afforded by American 
military strength. For this reason alone, the quest for an adequate 
American military doctrine concerns not only us but also the 
rest of the world. 

There can be little doubt that our system of alliances is under- 
going a crisis. Many reasons for this exist: the Soviet peace 
offensive, the domestic problems of France, the economic stagna- 
tion of Britain, Canada’s increasing sense of vulnerability. But 
surely one fundamental cause is the absence of a unifying military 
doctrine. The argument most frequently advanced for our coali- 
tion policy is that we require overseas bases. But whatever sense 
this policy makes to us, it is not persuasive to countries who 
want above all to avoid another round of bombings and occupa- 
tion. Our allies realize, moreover, that in an all-out thermonuclear 
war the ground strength of our NATO partners will be almost 
irrelevant; in terms of the doctrine of massive retaliation our 
allies see little military significance in their own contribution. The 
growth of the Soviet atomic stockpile compounds these difficul- 
ties. Heretofore, a nation threatened with attack would generally 
resist because the potential destruction was insignificant com- 
pared to the consequences of surrender. But now, when most of 
our NATO partners consider the outbreak of a war as leading in- 
evitably to national catastrophe, our system of alliances is in dire 
jeopardy. It can be restored, if at all, only by two measures: one, 
by a military doctrine and capability which makes clear that not 
every war is necessarily an all-out thermonuclear war, even in 
Europe; two, by measures such as the air defense of NATO, 
which reduce the sense of impotence felt by our allies in the face 
of the threat of thermonuclear war. 

The problem with respect to the uncommitted nations, particu- 
larly those newly independent, is more complicated. Where our 
NATO partners suffer from a perhaps excessive awareness of the 
reality of power, the former colonial states seem hardly conscious 
of its existence and nature. This is understandable. The leaders 
of the newly independent states achieved their positions by dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the struggle with the former colonial 
Powers. But the independence movements almost without ex- 
ception provided a poor preparation for an understanding of 
modern power relationships. Based on the dogmas of late nine- 
teenth century liberalism, especially its pacifism, the indepen- 
dence movements relied more on ideological agreement than on 
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an evaluation of power factors. Indeed, the claim to superior 
spirituality remains the battle cry of Asian nationalism. More- 
over, the bad conscience of the colonial Powers and their pre- 
occupation with European problems gave the struggle for in- 
dependence more the character of a domestic debate than of a 
power dispute. To be sure, many of the leaders of the newly in- 
dependent Powers spent years in jail and suffered heroically for 
their cause. It is not to deny the measure of their dedication to 
assert that the results achieved were out of proportion to their 
suffering. Empires which had held vast dominions for hundreds 
of years disappeared without a battle being fought. 

And if it is difficult for the leaders to retain a sense of propor- 
tion, it is next to impossible for the mass of the people. On the 
whole they were involved in the struggle for independence only 
with their sympathies; to them the disappearance of the colonial 
Powers must seem nothing short of miraculous. Moreover, most 
of the people of the newly independent states live in pre-industrial 
societies. It would be difficult enough for them to grasp the full 
impact of industrialism; it is too much to expect them to under- 
stand the meaning of nuclear technology. It is therefore under- 
standable that in most former colonial areas there is an over- 
estimation of what can be achieved by the power of words alone. 
Nor is this tendency diminished by the rewards that fall to the 
uncommitted in the contest for their allegiance waged by the two 
big power centers. There must be an almost overwhelming temp- 
tation to defer the solution of difficult internal problems by enter- 
ing the international arena, to solidify a complicated domestic 
position by triumphs in the field of foreign policy. 

But however understandable, it is a dangerous trend. If this 
were a tranquil period, nothing would be involved but minor 
irritations. But in the present crisis, the dogmatism of these 
newly independent states makes them susceptible to Soviet 
“peace offensives,” and their lack of appreciation of power re- 
lationships may cause them to overestimate the protection af- 
forded by moral precepts. 

The power chiefly visible to the newly independent states is 
that of Soviet or Chinese armies on their borders. The United 
States must counter with a twentieth century equivalent of 
“showing the flag,” with measures which will permit us to make 
our power felt quickly and decisively, not only to deter Soviet 
aggression but to impress the uncommitted with our capacity 
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for action. This does not mean “rattling the atom bomb.” What 
it does require is greater mobility and a weapons system that can 
deal with the tensions most likely to arise in the uncommitted 
areas—tensions which do not lend themselves to the massive 
employment of thermonuclear weapons: civil war, peripheral 
attacks or a war among the uncommitted. 

To be sure, this is an ungrateful and indeed an unpopular 
course. But we will not be able to avoid unpopularity. In the 
short run, all we can hope for is respect. Moreover, condescending 
as it may seem, we have an important educational task to per- 
form in the newly independent countries on the subject of power 
in the nuclear age. Within a generation, and probably in less time 
than that, most of these states will possess nuclear power plants 
and therefore the wherewithal to manufacture nuclear weapons. 
And even if this should not prove the case, the Soviets may find 
it advantageous to increase international tensions by making 
available nuclear weapons, on the model of their arms deal with 
Egypt. But nuclear weapons in the hands of weak, irresponsible 
or merely ignorant governments present grave dangers. Unless 
the United States has successfully established ground rules for 
their graduated employment, many areas of the world will begin 
to play the traditional réle of the Balkans in European politics: 
the fuse which will set off a holocaust. 


VII 


One of the difficulties in the nuclear period has been our ten- 
dency to treat its problems primarily as technical. But power is 
meaningless in the absence of a doctrine for employing it. The 
debate provoked by Mr. Dulles’ interview in Life has again 
emphasized this dilemma: the enormity of modern weapons makes 
the thought of war repugnant, but a refusal to run any risk would 
amount to giving the Soviets a blank check. Our dilemma has 
been defined as the alternative of Armageddon or defeat without 
war. We can overcome the paralysis induced by such a prospect 
only by creating other alternatives both in our diplomacy and 
in our military policy. Such measures require strong nerves. We 
can make the graduated employment of force stick only if we 
leave no doubt about our readiness to face a final showdown; its 
effectiveness will depend on our willingness to face up to the risks 
of Armageddon. 


NATO: STILL VITAL FOR PEACE 
By General J. Lawton Collins 


INCE the Geneva “summit” conference, questions have 
been raised as to whether the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization has outlived its usefulness. Is it outmoded in these 

days of possible thermonuclear war? Is it sufficiently flexible and 
viable to meet the new threats posed by the “atomic stalemate” 
between East and West? These and other similar questions have 
arisen in the minds of responsible men. They deserve forthright 
answers. [his article will attempt to provide them. 

First of all, it might be useful to refresh our memories as to 
how NATO came into being and what are its major objectives. 

In June 1945, following the collapse of Nazi Germany, the war- 
weary nations of Europe turned to the newly-created United Na- 
tions with the hope that further wars might be avoided. This or- 
ganization of 50 nations, backed by the weight of world opinion, 
seemed to make it unlikely that any nation would again try to 
dominate the world. But Communist Russia, using the techniques 
of Hitler, was already embarked on just such a threatening pro- 
gram. Europe, disarmed and exhausted, stood by helplessly dur- 
ing the years 1945-47 as the Soviets swallowed up or subjugated 
Poland, East Germany, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary. Finally the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia in February 
1948 caused the United Kingdom and several of the dwindling 
number of free countries of Europe to sign at Brussels a mutual 
defense pact on March 17, 1948. 

The Government and people of the United States had been fol- 
lowing with growing concern the developments in Europe. We 
had already taken action through military and economic means 
to help save Greece and to bolster the defenses of Turkey. But 
being still leery of “entangling alliances” in peacetime, we had 
been loath to unite formally with the Brussels Pact Powers. 
However, the collapse of Czechoslovakia, dramatized by the 
deaths of Foreign Minister Masaryk and President Bene, coupled 
with incipient threats to Norway and Denmark, finally galvan- 
ized us into action. On June 11, 1948, the Senate passed the Van- 
denberg Resolution which led to our participation in the forma- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It is important to 
note that this Resolution was sponsored by the Republican leader 
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of the Senate, under a Democratic administration, and that it 
was adopted by an overwhelming majority, 64 to 4. It repre- 
sented the bipartisan determination of the United States to take 
coéperative action to halt the imperialistic encroachments of 
militant Communism before it was too late to avoid war. 

After several months of preparatory work, the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed on April 4, 1949, in Washington by the Foreign 
Ministers of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Later Greece and Turkey were 
invited to participate and in 1955 West Germany joined also. 

The objectives of NATO were twofold: first, to create a politi- 
cal organization of states which would establish an atmosphere 
of stability and mutual confidence and stiffen the resistance of 
the European countries to the subversive internal penetration of 
Communism; and, secondly, to create a military organization of 
sufficient strength to convince the Soviet Union that any further 
aggression in the North Atlantic area would lead to a general war 
and ultimate Soviet defeat. 

Most of the countries which had been absorbed into the Soviet 
Union or subjugated as satellite colonies had not been taken over 
by the overt use of Soviet military force but through infiltration 
and exploitation by Communist minorities. However, the threat 
of overwhelming military power was always back of this Com- 
munist penetration. While the military forces of the West had 
been almost completely demobilized following World War II, 
the Soviets had retained on an active footing some 175 divisions 
and over 20,000 combat airplanes. Today, despite their recent 
talk of reducing the personnel strength of their forces they still 
maintain 175 divisions on an active war footing and have over 
20,000 operational military aircraft. Moreover, 80 percent of their 
aircraft are now jets and they have strengthened their bomber 
forces materially. They have also embarked on the construction 
of fast modern cruisers and have approximately 400 submarines 
in contrast to the 75 which Hitler possessed when he launched 
World War II. These air, land and sea forces have been largely 
modernized and remain a military threat that can be balanced in 
Europe only by the combined efforts of all NATO members. 

The NATO Powers recognized these facts. Hence, while Article 
2 of the NATO Charter points out that the political, economic 
and cultural relations of the member countries should be 
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strengthened, the real core of the Treaty, designed to meet the 
greatest immediate peril, resides in Article 5, which states: 

The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be considered an attack against them all; and 
consequently they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, 
in exercise of the right of individual or collective self-defence recognized by 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, will assist the Party or 
Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, individually and in concert with the 
other Parties, such action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed 
force [italics added], to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area... . 

Thus the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is a defensive 
military alliance. It is the shield behind which its members can 
pursue economic, political and social progress. 

For the United States to accede to such a military alliance in 
peacetime represented a radical change in its traditional policy, 
established by George Washington, of not engaging in “entangling 
alliances.” The fact that the American people fully supported the 
NATO Pact is evidence that they had learned that in this modern 
age our fate is inseparably linked with that of free Europe. In two 
world wars we had waited to participate in the defense of Western 
Europe until the free countries of that region were almost over- 
whelmed. This time we were determined to give fair warning to a 
potential aggressor that in the event of attack against NATO 
Europe we would be in the fight from the very beginning. 

We have subsequently reinforced our commitment on this score 
by stationing in Europe the equivalent of six American divisions, 
powerful Air Force units and the U.S. Sixth Fleet, which is based 
in the Mediterranean and earmarked for support of NATO. The 
United Kingdom later made an even firmer and equally unprece- 
dented commitment when in 1954 it agreed to station indefinitely 
on the Continent, under NATO command, four Army divisions 
and the Second Tactical Air Force. 

These political and military commitments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, combined with the American economic 
and military aid programs, have been of vital importance to 
NATO. The physical evidence of support from the two major 
Powers outside continental Europe has provided the essential psy- 
chological stiffening which has assisted some of the smaller coun- 
tries to resist the domestic inroads of imperialistic Communism. 

It must be remembered, however, that as late as 1951 Ameri- 
can and British troops were on the Continent simply as part of 
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the Allied forces of occupation in Germany. NATO regional plan- 
ning groups had been established to correlate national European 
defensive plans. But no unified command had been established, 
occupation troops were not disposed for defense and no provisions 
had been made for a supply system to support them in possible 
combat. 

The world tensions engendered by Soviet belligerence came to 
a head with the Communist-inspired attack across the 38th Par- 
allel in Korea on June 25, 1950. It was realized then that a tighter 
military organization would be required in NATO if similar Com- 
munist attacks were to be prevented in the NATO area. Negoti- 
ations to this end were begun at once, but it was not until De- 
cember 1950 that General Dwight D. Eisenhower was appointed 
by the North Atlantic Council as Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe (SACEUR) with responsibility to develop an integrated 
command and joint defensive plans. 

General Eisenhower and his staff proceeded at once to create 
the necessary field commands in northern, central and southern 
Europe; to lay out the essential military supply lines; to establish 
vital communications; and to integrate the defensive plans for 
employment of the growing army, navy and air forces committed 
to NATO by member countries. 

This historical background’ has been spelled out in some detail 
to emphasize: (1) that while NATO has important political, eco- 
nomic and cultural aims its initial development was in the form 
of a defensive military alliance; (2) that the form of this alliance 
was not something preconceived on the part of the people of the 
NATO area, but was forced on them by the relentless pressure of 
Communist imperialism; (3) that its military form was evolved 
slowly and steadily, albeit reluctantly, to meet a definite and 
growing Russian military threat. 

NATO was born of dire necessity. It was not the creature of 
an idle, passing fancy. It was put together bit by bit after much 
soul searching and with much toil. The threat that led to its 
creation still exists, both in the form of the Comintern, with its 
tentacles of Communist subversion in every NATO country, and 
in the threatening might of great Soviet military force subject 
only to the autocratic will of a handful of men in the Kremlin. 
At least until this threat is genuinely dissipated, NATO will re- 


1 For further details see “NATO—The First Five Years, 1949-1954,” by Lord Ismay, Secre- 
tary General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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main, on sound political and military grounds, essential to the 
maintenance of peace. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the political, economic 
and cultural ties which link the nations of NATO should mean- 
while be strengthened as intended by Article 2 of the NATO 
Charter. This is not only desirable in itself, but it is also required 
in the face of the steady Soviet economic development which has 
made possible the new Soviet economic offensive in the Middle 
East. A number of the NATO countries are members of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. All the European partners in 
NATO are also members of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Codperation, along with such neutrals as Austria, Sweden 
and Switzerland. The United States and Canada, although not 
members of the O.E.E.C., participate in its work. There are many 
practical difficulties to the attainment of still further political 
and economic accord in NATO. The North Atlantic Council is 
actively engaged in studying them. 


II 


Let us now examine NATO’s capacity to meet the changing 
conditions of the atomic era. 

Even our very brief historical résumé has indicated that NATO 
has adjusted itself to difficult and varying political, economic and 
military conditions. The inclusion of Greece and Turkey three 
years after its formation greatly strengthened its south flank but 
was an extension of responsibility not easily accepted by all 
NATO countries, some of which were loath at the start to extend 
the zone which all members are committed to defend. The ad- 
mission of Western Germany was accepted by France despite 
three German invasions within 70 years. The European member 
countries of NATO showed both courage and flexibility in creat- 
ing the Organization of European Economic Coéperation to help 
solve the economic difficulties which resulted from World War II 
and which were greatly complicated by the military demands of 
NATO. Even more striking are the adjustments in American 
public opinion which has turned from traditional isolationism to 
acceptance of the NATO alliance with all that it entails in money, 
manpower and personal sacrifice. Such examples are only illustra- 
tions of how each of the member countries has from time to time 
subordinated its own national traditions and interests to the more 
far-reaching demands of NATO policy and well-being. 
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There is built into NATO, moreover, the political and military 
machinery to provide for necessary changes in constitution, pro- 
cedures and commitments. The supreme authority in NATO, the 
North Atlantic Council, is in permanent session in Paris. The 
permanent representatives of the 15 nations, all experienced men 
of ambassadorial rank, meet regularly two or more times each 
week to consider current problems. The Foreign Ministers, usu- 
ally accompanied by the Defense and Finance Ministers, meet 
with the Council normally twice a year to review basic policies, 
adjust them to meet new conditions and rechart the course of 
NATO as occasion demands. 

So much for the political aspects of NATO. What about the 
flexibility of its military planning? Has this planning taken into 
account the effect of new weapons, supersonic aircraft and guided 
missiles on the conduct of war? 

The answer is a firm and unequivocable yes. I do not mean 
that solutions have been found to all of the many problems which 
have arisen as a result of the advent of these new weapons, but 
that the problems have been and are under continuous study 
by a number of agencies. While he was Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army, General Eisenhower initiated studies of the effect of the 
new and devastating weapons on warfare as we then knew it, 
and the Chiefs of all the U.S. Services have since intensified them. 
At that time, the United States was the only NATO nation with 
full nuclear information, and security regulations, based on our 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, restricted somewhat (and continued 
to do so until recently) the availability of this information to 
other NATO planners. Therefore, of necessity, much of the work 
had to be done by American personnel. To assist in overcoming 
this difficulty, a number of brilliant young officers on the U.S. 
Army General Staff who were engaged in these studies were 
transferred to SHAPE in 1951. This selected group had originally 
been operating in Washington under the supervision of General 
Gruenther, who just prior to his appointment as General Eisen- 
hower’s Chief of Staff at SHAPE had been the U.S. Army’s 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans. These officers formed within 
SHAPE the nucleus of a special study group, since strengthened 
and expanded by General Ridgway and General Gruenther. Both 
commanders kept this study group working continuously to de- 
vise new strategic and tactical concepts and techniques in order 
to meet the ever-changing pattern in new weapons. 
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The original strategic concept for the possible employment of 
NATO forces was relatively simple. If war came it would be 
initiated by the Soviets. The forces immediately available to 
SACEUR would have to make the maximum possible use of de- 
fensive obstacles and new weapons to delay and disrupt the 
Soviet advance, while additional reserve units were mobilized 
and a stand finally made behind such natural obstacles as the 
Rhine or other appropriate river or mountain barriers. While 
these actions were going on, the enemy was to be subjected to 
attack by the United States Strategic Air Command (S.A.C.), 
armed with the devastating power of atomic bombs.’ S.A.C. would 
not be under NATO command, but plans for its employment in 
support of NATO would be coérdinated with SACEUR. The 
naval forces of the Supreme Allied Command in the Atlantic 
would support SACEUR through appropriate offensive opera- 
tions and keep open the sea lanes between Europe and Canada 
and the United States, whence were to come the bulk of rein- 
forcements in men and matériel which would insure victory. 

NATO was thus to provide the shield which would prevent 
the rapid conquest of Europe while S.A.C. delivered its crippling 
blows not only against the Soviet forces but against their lines 
of communication, airfields, depots, factories and other war- 
making potential. If war came, both NATO’s shield and S.A.C.’s 
counteroffensive power would be essential to victory. More im- 
portant, to the extent that each could be strengthened, the Soviets 
might be convinced they could not possibly win a shooting war 
and thus might be dissuaded from launching it. 

So far, well and good. But all this was before the Soviets de- 
veloped their own atomic bombs. What of the day in the not too 
distant future when the Communists might have sufficient bombs 
and means of delivery to be able to launch a crippling blow 
against NATO Europe and America? Is the NATO organization 
sufficiently flexible to meet this new threat? Can it adequately 
adjust its defenses? The problem of adjusting our defensive con- 
cepts and techniques to possible atomic war has been under in- 
tensive study, as I have indicated above, for several years. All 
the answers have not been found, and probably never will be, 
but sound adaptations are possible. 

In the event the Soviets ever should decide to attack Europe 


2 Throughout this article the word “atomic” will be taken to include both atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons. 
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their only chance of success would be to overrun its vital areas 
rapidly. One would logically assume that they would attempt to 
seize the great productive capacity of Europe with the minimum 
of damage to plants and skilled manpower in order that both 
might be put to their own use. With continental Europe overrun, 
they would have picked up control of almost as much industrial 
capacity as they now possess and 200,000,000 of the most able 
people on earth. 

If such an attack could be slowed down and checked by NATO 
land, sea and air forces, then the bombing forces available to the 
support of NATO could so pound the vitals of the Soviet Union 
and such colonial satellites as actively supported it that the at- 
tack would be brought to a halt before any key areas were lost. 
Then the tremendous matériel and productive resources of the 
West would insure victory. 

Of course the Soviets might endeavor to destroy the West’s 
counteroffensive potential by initiating the war with surprise 
atomic attacks against NATO’s airfields in Europe, against S.A.C. 
and R.A.F. Bomber Command bases, atomic energy installations 
and selected industrial production and supply facilities of the 
United States, Canada and Europe. 

To meet such a threat Canada and the United States are estab- 
lishing an early warning and air defense system that will greatly 
improve our ability to meet and counter a potential surprise at- 
tack. This system is of direct benefit also to NATO Europe, since 
time and space factors are such that to have any chance of at- 
taining surprise, with its attendant advantages to an aggressor, 
the Soviets would have to launch their planes against the Ameri- 
can continent ahead of the initiation of any attack in Europe. 
Thus, the North American early warning and air defense system 
might provide the alert essential to Europe. 

More importantly, if we can convince the Soviets that they 
cannot gain the surprise which is essential to any hope they might 
have of “knocking out” the United States, then they may be 
convinced that it would be folly to initiate a war which is bound 
to result in their own atomic destruction. 

To add to this conviction, it is essential to complement the 
Canada-U.S. system by creating as effective an air defense system 
as possible within NATO Europe. This is in process of develop- 
ment, although touchy questions of sovereignty, national pres- 
tige, organization and finances must still be worked out. 
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The defensive air strength of NATO in Europe has improved 
tremendously since 1949. At that time the air forces available for 
the defense of Western Europe consisted of only a few hundred 
obsolescent Second World War propeller-driven aircraft, while 
today they number in the thousands and are largely jet fighters 
and bombers. The Soviets would unquestionably attempt to 
destroy by surprise attack as many as possible of these airplanes 
and the fields from which they operate. This would not be an 
easy task, since today, in contrast to the 15 fields available to 
NATO in 1949, there are now approximately 125 NATO airfields; 
and the number is being increased. To hit all of these fields simul- 
taneously would be practically impossible. An air alert system is 
being developed which should insure, given a minimum of warn- 
ing, that at least part of the NATO tactical aircraft stationed on 
these fields could get into the air. 

But attacks on NATO airfields in Europe will not safeguard 
the Soviet Union from the devastating counter air offensive which 
would be launched at once from the widely scattered S.A.C. bases 
around its periphery. S.A.C. and its far-flung bases thus add 
greatly to the deterrent power of NATO by complementing the 
air forces immediately available for the defense of Europe. 

But what about the chances of preventing Europe from being 
overrun on the ground when the Soviet Union and its colonies 
have such a tremendous preponderance of land and tactical air 
forces as well as a growing atomic weapons stockpile? In answer 
to this question I can, of course, give only my personal views. 

First, I should like to repeat that we have every hope that the 
defensive strength of NATO in Europe, coupled with the retalia- 
tory strength of S.A.C., will continue to prevent a war from taking 
place. The following is, then, a discussion based upon the possible 
misfortune that a war should take place. 

I am convinced that, when applied tactically—that is, on the 
battlefield—atomic weapons will help the defender much more 
than the attacker. So far as I know, all analyses and atomic ex- 
periments to date indicate that human beings, for all their frail- 
ties, can sustain and survive an atomic explosion better than ma- 
terial things—provided the men are dug into the ground or 
placed under other adequate shelter. Soldiers thus dug in and 
dispersed provide poor atomic targets. 

Since a defender has no intention of moving forward, except in 
counterattack, he can and should dig in, or otherwise shelter his 
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forces, in dispersed groupings while awaiting the aggressor’s at- 
tack. Even if the enemy precedes his attack with a preliminary 
bombardment, using atomic weapons, the bulk of the defending 
forces can survive. 

The defender can greatly enhance his chances if he is deployed 
in depth back of such natural obstacles as rivers, mountain ranges 
or hill masses. Gaps in such positions can be strengthened by arti- 
ficial obstacles, minefields, barbed wire, tank traps and the like. 
Dispersed to the rear of such obstacles, covered by a light screen 
of observers supplemented by a reasonably effective intelligence 
system, the defender could afford to “sit back” and await the 
attack. 

The enemy may similarly disperse and dig in his forces, but to 
get ahead he must move. Furthermore, if he is to make any rapid 
progress through or over the defender’s obstacles, he must con- 
centrate. When he concentrates he at once presents a highly prof- 
itable target for the defender’s tactical atomic weapons. Actually, 
the defender can pretty well figure ahead of time the areas in 
which the attacker will have to concentrate both men and equip- 
ment—the places where he must build bridges, defiles in the 
available routes of approach, and the like. The defender can then 
place his atomic weapons—artillery, rockets, guided missiles, or 
supporting aviation—in dispersed positions from which they can 
quickly bring devastating fire on the attacker’s concentrations. 

The aggressor can thus be placed between the horns of an 
atomic dilemma. He cannot break through the elastic defense 
unless he concentrates; but if he does concentrate he faces atomic 
destruction. 

If the attacker does succeed in establishing a bridgehead, or an 
“airhead” by airborne attack, these will again present concen- 
trated targets which should be hit by the defender’s atomic 
weapons as quickly as discovered. Such strikes should be followed 
up by the defender’s mobile counterattacking forces, which are 
held in dispersed positions until required for such purposes. Fol- 
lowing a counterattack the defender should again disperse. 

If the defender is prepared ahead of time to make an attack 
by air—when the attacker makes his first offensive move—on the 
ageressor’s airfields, on the key points on his communications 
lines and on his supply and command installations, then the ag- 
gressor’s hopes of a rapid breakthrough of the defender’s deep 
zone of defense can be thwarted. Such an elastic defensive system, 
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in which dispersed but highly-mobile infantry and armored forces 
are integrated with readily-available and mobile means of deliver- 
ing atomic fires, could not be cracked in a hurry by any attacker, 
no matter how powerful or numerous. Certainly the forces avail- 
able to the Soviets in East Germany and their other European 
colonies could never do it successfully. The development by the 
United States of the atomic shell, bombs and missile warheads 
with various means of delivery has made possible the establish- 
ment of some such defensive system in Europe. The entry of 
Germany into NATO will provide the necessary additional depth 
and strength to the land and air forces of Central Europe. 

At sea, fortunately, the fleets available to the support of 
NATO far outweigh the Russian Navy, though the latter has a 
large number of submarines and increasing cruiser strength. It 
might take some time to destroy or neutralize the Soviet sub- 
marines, but there is no doubt this could and would be done. The 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, is responsible for planning 
for the employment of all NATO high seas fleets with the mission 
of securing the sea lines of communications between Europe and 
the North American continent. His forces are also charged with 
supporting SACEUR’s defense of Europe. 

It cannot be said that a modern integrated land, air and sea 
defensive system such as I have described above has been com- 
pletely implemented in NATO. There are gaps, serious gaps, in 
the current system, but they are all susceptible of solution if the 
Western allies will stick together and work toward the common 
end. New equipment, installations and procedures are expensive 
and some of the NATO countries feel that they have about 
reached the financial limits of what they can expend for defense. 

In the months and years that lie ahead it may be necessary to 
concentrate largely on meeting the requirements for survival in 
the opening phase of a possible future war. It would be unsafe to 
assume that strategic atomic bombing would not be used by both 
sides. The side that could better survive the relatively brief open- 
ing phase of intensive atomic exchange would be certain of ulti- 
mate victory—pyrrhic though that would be. NATO must, there- 
fore, concentrate primarily on such deterrents as counteroffensive 
airpower, and the requisite minimum forces in being to provide 
the essential land, sea and air screen to protect NATO Europe, 
Canada and the United States. 

Some who are skeptical of NATO’s value argue that it is only 
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a question of time before the Soviets acquire an atomic bomb 
stockpile of sufficient size, together with long-range means of 
delivery, to balance effectively the retaliatory power of S.A.C. and 
the U.K. Bomber Command. The result, it is held, would be an 
atomic stalemate. In fact, say some people, the “summit” con- 
ferees tacitly admitted at Geneva that neither East nor West 
would ever start an atomic war. If not an atomic war, then as a 
corollary it would follow that there would be no general war of a 
shooting kind. And if not, then why go to the expense and worry 
of maintaining any but nominal military forces and installations 
in NATO? 

Perhaps we can best analyze this problem by the old technique 
of reductio ad absurdum. If the countries of Europe could count 
with certainty on the peaceful intentions of the Soviets, perhaps 
they could do away completely with their military forces and 
trust to the power of S.A.C. alone to prevent war. But without 
well-organized and disposed land and tactical air forces to oppose 
them, the Soviet Army might someday, while on their annual 
manceuvres, simply keep on going across their boundaries to the 
west and south. With nothing to oppose them, they could over- 
run Europe in a matter of days—without employing a single 
atomic bomb. We could then imagine their saying to the Ameri- 
cans: “Now come and get us.” Would we in that case assume the 
awful responsibility of initiating atomic warfare in order to “lib- 
erate” Europe? Would we bomb Paris, Milan, the Saar, the Ruhr? 
For the United Kingdom and the Western Hemisphere the alter- 
native would be economic and political isolation with almost in- 
evitable world war. For Europe the alternatives would be con- 
tinued occupation and subjection to Communist dictatorship or 
“liberation” by destruction. Needless to say, no one believes that 
NATO Europe would deliberately reduce itself to the absurdity 
of such dreadful alternatives. 

Therefore a reasonably effective screen on land, sea and in the 
air must be built by NATO. Such a shield must be strong enough, 
in conjunction with the retaliatory power of S.A.C. and the grow- 
ing power of the R.A.F. Bomber Command, to convince the So- 
viets that they cannot possibly achieve their objective of Commu- 
nist world domination by war. Although NATO has made great 
progress in devising such a shield it would be fatuous to imply 
that it has solved all of its military problems or to indicate that 
there are not many areas in which improvement must be made. 
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Meanwhile NATO will continue to serve as a very vital element 
in the maintenance of peace. Indeed a true gauge of its effective- 
ness as a deterrent to Soviet aggression is provided by the Rus- 
sians themselves through their constant endeavors to bring about 
a weakening or dissolution of the alliance. They well realize that 
any weakness in NATO means a corresponding strength for the 
U.S.S.R. and, therefore, Russian efforts to disrupt the solidarity 
of the Western alliance have multiplied in direct proportion as 
the strength of that alliance has increased. 

The latest Soviet tactic to weaken NATO has been to try to 
drive a wedge between the United States and the European mem- 
bers of the alliance. This effort has consisted of shrewd attempts 
to convince the European partners that the struggle in the world 
today is an American-Soviet affair from which other nations can 
stand aloof. Atomic stalemate and peaceful coexistence are among 
the catch-phrases which Soviet propagandists have devised to 
scare or to lull the war-weary people of the world into accepting 
the Trojan horse of neutralism. 

The struggle is not between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
alone—it is between the people of the Free World, who are dedi- 
cated to the concept of the dignity of the individual and the lib- 
erty of all people, and the leaders of the Communist world deter- 
mined to impose their imperialistic slavery on all mankind. For a 
country to accept neutralism is to invite disaster as long as the 
Kremlin adheres to the principles of eventual world domination 
as advanced by Marx and Lenin or as temporarily modified by 
Khrushchev and Bulganin. A country giving up the protection of 
NATO would soon be welcomed into the arms of the Russian bear 
which crushed Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and has embraced 
Poland, East Germany, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The unified strength of NATO has proven itself an effective 
deterrent to both overt and covert Communist aggression. It is 
still sufficiently flexible and adaptable to meet the new wiles of 
Soviet propaganda. It would be sheer folly for the members of 
NATO to weaken the ties which have bound them together and 
which thus far have insured peace. If freedom is to live, NATO 
must not die. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMAN 
REUNIFICATION 
By Fritz Erler 


W vease the Nazi régime collapsed in 1945 and Germany 


was occupied by Soviet, British, French and American 

armed forces the Potsdam Agreement determined the 
four zones of occupation. The principle of a German state under 
four-Power control was thereby established. The Allied Control 
Council was to have supreme power over the entire country, with 
German central administrations exercising responsibility, under 
Council authority, for such special departments as finance, rail- 
ways and the post office. France, however, did not join in these 
agreements since she was opposed at that time to the restoration 
of a German state centralized in any respect, just as later she 
fought against allowing similar political parties to form in each 
of the three Western zones for fear they might one day unite 
across the zonal borders. 

Each occupying Power tried to mold its zone in its own image. 
From the organization of the police force down to the choice of 
movie programs the various parts of Germany received their po- 
litical institutions, press, cultural life and even ideals for bringing 
up their youth from the respective zonal authorities. The more 
the zones conformed to the ideals of the different occupying Pow- 
ers the more, of course, they became estranged from each other. 

In the Soviet zone this process was carried out most effectively. 
Early in 1946 the Communist Party destroyed the independence 
of the Social Democratic Party and changed its name to “Socialist 
Union Party” (S.E.D.). The authorities forced the other existing 
parties (Liberals and Christian Democrats) to become mere 
satellites and they invented new parties which had no independ- 
ence at all. Now all the so-called political parties in the Soviet 
zone are under effective Communist control. The constitution of 
1950 exists only on paper. As in all dictatorships, elections are 
neither free nor secret. The electorate has but one single list of 
names to which to say “yes” or be silent. The usual sorts of pres- 
sure produce the well-known 99.9 “yes” votes. 

While the Soviet zone was being bolshevized the Western Pow- 
ers established German authorities in their areas at the municipal, 
regional and Lander level—first by appointment, later through 
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free elections. The recognized political parties were really free 
and entered into open competition. Since 1946 the Christian 
Democrats (C.D.U.) have reinforced their position until today 
they control about 40 percent of the votes, followed by the Social 
Democrats (S.P.D.) with about 30 percent, the Free Democrats 
(F.D.P.) with about 12 percent, and some smaller groups. In the 
West the Communists began with to percent and have sunk since 
to less than 5 percent, so that they are no longer represented in 
the Federal parliament. 

From 1945 to the middle of 1947 only the legislation of the 
occupying Powers and that of the 11 Lander existed in West 
Germany; after that, the legislation of the Economic Council for 
the British and American zones was added. This explains why 
after the Federal Republic was founded in 1949 it had such diffi- 
culty in really merging the various parts of the country. New 
principles had to be established, for the Nazi laws were totali- 
tarian in concept and the laws of the Weimar Republic no longer 
fitted present conditions, while the laws of the occupying Powers 
were, as said, very varied. If this difficulty has existed in the Fed- 
eral Republic, one can imagine the problems that would follow 
reunification with the Soviet zone. 

Though the policy of Moscow has decisively separated the 
Soviet zone from the Western zones, administratively the Com- 
munists have followed Western decisions step by step. The West 
was first in carrying through a tough but necessary currency 
reform. Only after that did the Soviets bring out the Eastern 
Mark (DM-Ost) in their zone. The Basic Law for the German 
Federal Republic was launched in 1949. The “Constitution” of 
the so-called German Democratic Republic (D.D.R.) dates from 
1950. The military agreements concluded at Warsaw between the 
Soviets and their European satellites, including the German 
Democratic Republic, came after the Federal Republic joined 
NATO. It may even be that compulsory military service will not 
be introduced in the Soviet zone before it has become a fact in 
Western Germany. Soviet Russia is trying to prove systematically 
that it is not her policy but Western policy which has split Ger- 
many in two. Today nobody believes it; but that may change if 
reunification remains out of reach indefinitely. 

Today reunification means the integration of the Federal Re- 
public, Berlin and the Soviet zone. Actually, however, under in- 
ternational law the Germany which was at war with half the globe 
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has been split up into much more than three pieces. There are: 
1, the Federal Republic; 2, the D.D.R.; 3, West Berlin; 4, East 
Berlin; 5, the Saar; 6, the territories under Polish administration 
(beyond the Oder and Neisse); and 7, Northeast Prussia, an- 
nexed by the Soviet Union. This “Balkanization” of Germany 
cannot last forever. It is bound to be a continuous source of unrest 
in Europe. A great people cannot be deprived of its natural right 
to live together under a single roof. In the meanwhile, however, 
Germany has become the advance post of both the great military 
blocs. Here the Cold War assumes its most violent forms. Here the 
intelligence services and propaganda organizations of both sides 
are busily at work. 

Following the Korean War, the Cold War led to the decision 
that Germany should be rearmed. This decision was made on both 
sides. Now we face the fact that there will be two German armies, 
each belonging to a military alliance hostile to the other. Who 
dares to deny that this is a tragic situation regardless of the rea- 
sons that brought it about? 

The Geneva Conferences were watched by the German people 
with some hope and much skepticism. There was one constructive 
result: the leading Powers recognized the dangers of an unlimited 
armament race, particularly a race in atomic weapons, and have 
since been trying to relax international tension. But this is pos- 
sible only if the Cold War is ended, and it will continue as long as 
Germany is split. No lasting peace is possible in Europe while the 
heart of Central Europe is cut in two. The two parts of Germany 
will menace each other. No solid house can be built in an earth- 
quake area. 

The German people will favor the side that does the utmost to 
restore their unity, not with words—words are cheap—but in 
action. This may involve exhibiting more activity, elasticity and 
willingness to take risks than at present. There is no such thing as 
a policy without risk; all we can do is choose the lesser of two 
risks. The German people must be made to feel certain that the 
problem of their unity is in better hands with the democracies 
than with the Communists. We must not repeat the bad experi- 
ence of the past, when the democracies surrendered to Hitler’s 
blackmail what they had denied to the Weimar Republic—and 
much more. The Soviets today are speculating on a rebirth of the 
unholy alliance of Communism and German nationalism, as it 
existed in the death struggle of the Weimar Republic in 1931 and 
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again in 1939 before the outbreak of the Second World War. 

In the Soviet zone the Communists put their hopes on the 
younger generation. The uprising of June 17, 1953, proved that 
the vast majority of the population is against the Communists 
and that the present régime would not stand a chance in free 
elections. But the steady stream of refugees migrating westward, 
totalling more than 300,000 annually, deprives the Soviet zone 
of the most active elements in the struggle against Communism. 
The more passive elements which remain behind lose hope for 
reunification and thus for liberation; they adjust themselves to 
the régime in order to safeguard their existence and that of their 
children. Each year a new batch of young people finishes school. 
Those who are 35 today were 12 when Hitler came to power, 
which means that half the population has had no personal experi- 
ence with democracy in action. Under Communism they feel as 
though they were under a foreign Power; but since they have not 
been brought up in a democratic way of life they do not know 
what it is to feel that one is a citizen responsible for oneself and 
for the community. The longer reunification is delayed the more 
chance the Communists have to profit from this development. It 
is true that they lose an important economic force each year 
through the migration to the West, but in compensation their 
zone gains in uniformity and political reliability. If this process 
continues, the zone will be lost in the long run for the side of 
freedom. 

But how can Moscow’s grip be broken? No Germans, except for 
a very few Communists, are willing to sacrifice West Germany’s 
political freedom for the sake of unity. Both the government and 
the opposition are in agreement that the goal should be unity and 
freedom. But it must be attained by peaceful means only. A war 
would not unite the German people but destroy them and perhaps 
all civilization as well. Neither Germany nor any other nation 
would wish to lose its life for German unity. Thus reunification 
can be accomplished only by agreement, which means agreement 
among the four Powers who defeated, occupied and split Germany 
and whose armed forces are still in Germany. All four of them have 
to agree. A peaceful solution cannot be reached by three Powers 
and the Germans against the Soviet Union or by the Soviets and 
the Germans against the West. A solution must be found which 
is acceptable to all four Powers and to the Germans. 

The present policies of East and West on this problem are irrec- 
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oncilable. Each is trying to achieve a dominant position in the part 
of Germany which is on the other side. Since this cannot be done 
without a war, both sides must revise their positions. The only 
part of Germany which has a freely elected government should 
take the initiative in developing proposals which might be accept- 
able to all concerned. After all, the Germans are the most inter- 
ested element. If they get the impression that their own govern- 
ment in West Germany is laggard in this respect, democracy as 
such will lose ground. 

The common denominator obviously cannot be an invitation 
that one part of Germany be handed over unconditionally from 
one military bloc to the other. The United States would never 
tolerate a Soviet command on the Rhine and in the Ruhr, quite 
apart from the fact that the Germans themselves would not want 
that. On the other hand, the Soviets would not agree to see Gen- 
eral Gruenther take command on the Oder even if the Germans 
wanted that, which they do not. The desire of all concerned for 
security must be observed, and this means not what one side con- 
ceives to be security for the other but what each side feels would 
constitute security for itself. After a long struggle even Dr. Aden- 
auer has recognized that there is a Russian anxiety about security. 
The Russian feeling may seem nonsensical when one thinks of the 
175 Soviet divisions posed against the few NATO divisions in 
Europe. But the Soviet leaders remember that German troops 
marched as far as Moscow, Leningrad and Stalingrad even when 
the United States was a Russian ally. They are frightened about 
where German troops might be able to march if they had the 
Americans as allies. Present-day facts do not support this fear, 
but the memory of past events keeps it alive. In those days Russia 
suffered a heavy psychological trauma. The cruel deeds of our 
criminal leaders still live on into the present and produce evil con- 
sequences. Indeed, similar considerations affect our relationship 
with our French neighbors, as the dispute over E.D.C. showed. 

For these reasons the claim that a reunited Germany should be 
a member of NATO is as much of an obstacle to reunification as 
would be a Communist demand that reunited Germany must be 
bolshevized. The suggestion that a reunited Germany should have 
the right to decide freely about joining military alliances would 
have the same effect, for if Germany were reunited and could ex- 
ercise this right she would join the Atlantic Pact. We know that, 
and so do the Russians. We must therefore develop a proposal 
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which faces this question seriously and does not evade it. What 
has to be discussed is the military status of a reunited Germany. 
The Western Powers did this at Geneva when they proposed that 
zones with limited armed forces should be established on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. If that does not hamper the freedom 
of decision of the future German government, a discussion about 
participation or non-participation in a military alliance cannot 
hamper it either. In actual fact, all that is needed is a temporary 
solution for the period between reunification and the ratification 
of a peace treaty by a freely-elected all-German government. This 
treaty should finally determine Germany’s military status and 
should be signed by all parties to it, including Germany. 

With these ideas in mind the German Social Democrats for a 
number of years have been proposing a collective security system 
for Europe. The idea has made its way gradually until now it can 
be found in various forms in Soviet as well as Western proposals. 
A military alliance is always directed against an outsider. That 
is true also of a defensive alliance such as NATO, which every- 
body knows serves as a defense against the Soviet Union only. A 
system of collective security, however, does not mark a certain 
state as a potential aggressor while there is still peace. It therefore 
does not add to international tensions but relaxes them. It in- 
cludes the potential aggressor without naming him and tells all 
members: “Whoever among us attacks one of us will meet with 
the collective opposition of all the rest.” This principle is found in 
the United Nations Charter, but on account of the veto in the 
Security Council it has never been realized on a global basis. It 
might serve, however, as a guide in solving the German question; 
for this purpose a security system without a veto would have to 
be created. 

The view was once expressed by George Kennan that the four 
Powers would not need to go beyond committing themselves not 
to enter a military alliance with Germany. One obstacle to reuni- 
fication might thereby be removed, but that would not be enough. 
Germany and her neighbors cannot find security by creating a 
vacuum in the heart of Europe. Germany must be prepared, if 
attacked, to contribute to her own defense with her own (prob- 
ably limited) armed forces within the framework of a general 
security system. But she should not have been already serving in 
time of peace as a barracks for one bloc against the other. She 
might allow the West to install a radar line on her Eastern borders 
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and the Soviets to install one on her Western borders. That would 
be no threat to either and would provide protection for both 
against surprise attack, as well as compensation to them for hav- 
ing given up strategic positions. By her free choice Germany 
would be a partner of the free world economically, socially, cul- 
turally and politically, even though—for the sake of liberating 
17,000,000 of her people—she would no longer be a formal mili- 
tary ally in NATO. 

The government of the Federal Republic must decide whether 
or not to further reunification by developing a policy along the 
above lines. The situation as we see it should be explained to our 
Western friends. Only after a common program has been worked 
out will it be possible to ascertain the Russian position towards 
it. Contrary to what many people think, no such investigation 
has ever taken place. The Soviet Union has never been asked if 
it would agree to German reunification provided it could be cer- 
tain that the reunified country would not be a member of a mili- 
tary alliance. 

Now that diplomatic relations exist between the Soviet Union 
and the German Federal Republic it will be possible for Bonn to 
make the investigation. The Federal Republic cannot do anything 
without, or against, the Western Powers. It cannot win the con- 
fidence of the Russians at the price of losing that of the West. It 
must preserve Western confidence in a democratic Germany and 
win Russian confidence in the practicability of peaceful coexist- 
ence with such a Germany. 

The Federal Republic cannot tear up valid international con- 
tracts. The Social Democrats fought against ratification of the 
Paris Agreements but as democrats they respect the decision taken 
by the duly qualified majority. Those Agreements, however, bind 
only the Federal Republic, not a reunified Germany. They are 
not damaged by our discussing with our Western partners 
whether a reunified Germany should not have another status 
than that provided in the Paris Agreements. The Agreements 
themselves even contain a reservation providing for an adjust- 
ment in case reunification makes it necessary. Article 10 provides: 
“The Signatory States will review the terms... in the event of 
the reunification of Germany, or an international understanding 
being reached . . . on steps towards bringing about the reunifica- 
tion of Germany... .” 

In 1952 the Soviet Union would in all probability have agreed 
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to reunification under the sole condition that Germany would 
not join a military alliance with the United States. American su- 
periority in atomic armament was so great then that the Soviet 
Union would have paid a price to prevent such an alliance. No- 
body, of course, can prove this. But it is incontestable that no 
attempt was ever made to approach the Soviet Union on the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile the world has witnessed the development of an 
atomic equilibrium. Doubtless the United States is still on top, 
but each side knows that an atomic war would destroy it. Today 
the Soviet interest in getting Germany out of the Atlantic Pact 
is not sufficient in itself to bring about reunification. The tough- 
ness of Western policy has led to an increase in the Soviet price 
for reunification. Soviet Russia is no longer so much afraid of a 
German-American alliance. But this does not mean that she will 
agree to add her part of Germany to the alliance. It simply means 
that some further interest of Russia has to be found in order to 
persuade her to release the Soviet zone. Only then will it be pos- 
sible to settle the military status of Germany along the lines de- 
veloped above. 

Why should the four Powers be interested in bringing about 
German reunification? 

The West must know that if 17,000,000 people now living under 
Communist domination could gain their freedom this would be 
a supreme historic accomplishment. Also, London and Paris 
would sleep more soundly if Russian troops and air bases were 
moved back a few hundred miles. Peace could be organized on a 
more solid basis if Germany no longer figured as a source of un- 
rest. Also it would then become possible to create a healthy 
Europe because its heart would again be working. And, finally, 
democracy can be stabilized in Germany only when the people 
are no longer divided. 

On the Soviet side it will be important to find an interest over- 
balancing the loss of the Communist régime in the Soviet zone. 
Moscow must decide whether friendship with the whole German 
nation is not worth much more than the domination of only a 
part and the hostility of all. Of interest to Soviet Russia also 
would be the removal of sources of unrest along her borders and 
the removal of hostile military alliances from her door. Further, 
however, Germany will have to investigate, together with the 
Western Powers, whether the Soviet Union has any economic 
requirements which we might meet without surrendering vital 
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interests. Finally, the Soviet Union at present seems to be in- 
terested in a policy of relaxing tensions. Such a policy is bound to 
fail if tensions increase in Germany. Whether these various mo- 
tives, taken together, will tempt the Russians can be discovered 
only if the Federal Republic conducts the necessary talks, in full 
accord, of course, with the Western Powers. 

Even if an interest in German reunification could be stimulated 
among the Russians one must keep in mind that a Great Power 
has to be careful not to lose face with its own satellites. Reunifi- 
cation of Germany in freedom means the end of the Communist 
régime in the Soviet zone. It is by no means sure that even in 
return for substantial rewards the Soviets would agree to let the 
Pankow régime disappear. Even if they agreed to give up Com- 
munist domination of the Eastern zone they would probably let 
it occur only gradually and in a manner which would make it 
appear that the local Communist government agreed. Further- 
more, before the all-German elections were held, the Soviets 
would have to be persuaded of the necessity of making changes 
within the zone which would provide the population with a legiti- 
mate democratic representation. Various useful ideas exist as to 
how this might be accomplished, but one thing cannot be done, 
and that is to talk with the Communist bosses in Pankow about 
how to bring about their own removal. This can be discussed 
only with Moscow. The Pankow bosses will gradually give up 
their positions only under Soviet compulsion. Under no condi- 
tions can one drop the idea of having really free and secret elec- 
tions for an all-German parliament and an all-German govern- 
ment. The subject to be discussed in this connection is how and 
when to carry this through in actual practice. 

The Soviet Union has raised the question of what might be the 
internal political structure of reunited Germany. On this point 
Article 146 of the Basic Law for the Federal Republic of Germany 
provides: “This Basic Law shall become invalid on the day when 
a constitution adopted in a free decision by the German people 
comes into force.” Since neither the Soviet zone will be annexed 
by the Federal Republic nor the Federal Republic by the Soviet 
zone, the two will have to grow together; the furnishings of the 
new all-German house will be decided by its inhabitants in free 
elections. If the Federal Republic were simply extended to in- 
clude the Soviet zone, that would mean cheating the population 
there of their rights of decision. They should not be made to ac- 
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cept what others have decided but should join in making the de- 
cisions. ; 

Various powerful elements in both the west and the east of 
Germany have little interest in seeing the country united. In the 
Soviet zone the Communists do not want to lose their power. In 
Western Germany various branches of industry fear the compe- 
tition of the Soviet zone, though others see advantages for them 
in a larger all-German market. Again, certain political and social 
groups have acquired influence as a result of the abnormal condi- 
tions of the division. On the other hand, German Protestantism 
and German Social Democracy, which were born in central and 
eastern Germany and in Berlin, have played only a small part in 
Western Germany where the majority is Roman Catholic and 
conservative. The fact that both will breathe with only one lung 
so long as Germany is divided explains why they support reunifi- 
cation so strongly. It is interesting that Western Germany today 
is about evenly divided between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants, whereas in the old Germany the ratio was one-third Catho- 
lic to two-thirds Protestant. The fact is of some importance in a 
country where Catholicism is a political as well as religious force. 

The two most active groups pressing for reunification are not 
important in numbers but are nevertheless effective, namely, 
those who resist the Communist régime inside the Soviet zone 
and the refugees who have fled from there to Western Germany 
and who long to return to their old homes once they have been 
liberated. Even the refugees, however, do not believe that every- 
thing which has happened in the Soviet zone since 1945 can 
be undone. The Communists talk about their so-called social 
achievements there. Unfortunately no attempt has ever been 
made to find out what exactly they mean. They themselves prob- 
ably mean, among other things, the Communist terrorist ma- 
chine based on the People’s Police and People’s Courts. But there 
are other respects in which Communist propaganda will probably 
find more acceptance among the people of the Soviet zone if we 
fail to handle them sensibly. The German people, as I have said, 
must certainly decide for themselves how their country is to look. 
Nevertheless, the political leaders of Western Germany have 
both the right and the duty to say how they visualize the future. 
Let me give three examples. 

1. Agricultural reforms made an end to the large estates in the 
Soviet zone. Tens of thousands of farmers were settled on those 
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estates. The efforts of the Communist bureaucracy have reduced 
them almost to the status of farm hands; so many regulations 
have been forced on them that in practice no free ownership of 
land remains. Reunification cannot mean that these farmers will 
be driven from the land they now theoretically own and that the 
former big landowners will be reinstated. On the contrary, the 
East German farmers will have to be made owners of their prop- 
erties in fact. The problem of how to compensate those who lost 
their living through the agricultural reform is another thing. They 
will have to be given the chance of a new start—in agriculture 
again if they wish—in accord with the principles of a legal state. 

2. The so-called “people’s enterprises” do not in reality belong 
to the people but are owned by the Communist planning bureauc- 
racy. In these enterprises the workers are exploited to a larger 
extent than in many privately-owned undertakings. Many such 
enterprises are large industrial plants which were completely de- 
stroyed in the war or were afterwards dismantled. The workers 
have rebuilt them at the cost of great sacrifices. Unlike what 
happened in Western Germany, they received no help from the 
occupying Power but in fact had to pass on part of their product 
to Russia. They would not understand it if the installations they 
have built up from nothing should now be handed over to the 
former stockholders who in 1945 possessed nothing but a heap of 
scrap iron. Formulas will have to be found which will release 
these enterprises from the Communist grip, transform them into 
living parts of the economy of a free society but at the same time 
allocate a share of them to those who created them. The old Carl 
Zeiss concern in Jena might serve as an example. Since 1906 it 
had belonged to the workers, but in spite of that it was seized by 
the Communists. There are the tens of thousands of small and 
medium-sized private enterprises, on the other hand, which the 
Communists destroyed without any reason and which must be 
given a chance to resume their old work. 

3. Today in the Soviet zone children can enter high school and 
vocational schools regardless of their parents’ financial status. 
Tuition is free. Those who go to the university even have their 
living expenses paid by the government. On the other hand, it is 
habitual for government agents to snoop into people’s private 
opinions. Parents have to pretend that they are “reliable” from 
the Communist viewpoint and a student must join actively in the 
organizations of the régime on pain of losing his place. Reunifica- 
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tion will have to break the Communist privilege of mind-control 
but not reinstate the old privilege of the bank account. 

What can be done now? In the diplomatic field, the West Ger- 
man government should take the initiative in working out with 
the Western Powers the line to be followed and should then use 
the new wire to Moscow to discuss the concepts arrived at in 
common. 

Meanwhile, everything possible must be done to prevent the 
split from becoming wider. The desire for freedom must be kept 
alive among the people of the Soviet zone. We must avoid creat- 
ing an iron curtain against them but instead poke as many holes 
as possible through the Communist Iron Curtain. It is to our in- 
terest that as many people as possible and as much news and 
merchandise as possible should pass back and forth between the 
two parts of Germany. The more traffic there is, the more Com- 
munist violence and Communist monopoly of opinion lose their 
effectiveness among the people of the Soviet zone and the more 
they will come to know what a free society really looks like. In- 
creased trade relations can also help to raise the standard of liv- 
ing in the Soviet zone, while cultural exchanges keep alive the 
feeling of “belonging together,” of being members of the same 
community of European culture. We must not be afraid of these 
contacts. The Communists are able to propagandize in the West 
in any case, either openly or by camouflaged means. The exchange 
is useful for us, then, if only to achieve some counter-effect in 
areas under Communist domination. Moreover, we need to know 
more about what conditions really are in the Soviet zone; if we 
accept our own propaganda we shall be helpless every time we 
touch reality. We should not shy away from intellectual argu- 
ment with people in the Soviet zone; indeed we should actively 
seek it, especially with the young generation there. 

In all these fields we should press forward, making concrete 
demands on the Pankow régime. The existing agreements about 
interzonal trade, postal service and railroads must be developed 
further—but not so far as to constitute recognition of the Com- 
munist bosses as a government. That must not happen, for it 
would break the psychological resistance of the people. As a means 
of making progress the Social Democrats proposed that at Geneva 
the four Powers should assign certain questions for settlement by 
the German authorities in their name. Unfortunately the sugges- 
tion was passed on only in a distorted form. 
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The Paris Agreements gave the Federal Republic sovereignty, 
and Moscow has stated that the Pankow régime is sovereign too. 
This raises the danger that the four Powers may avoid trying to 
bring about German reunification even though they assert that 
they still have that responsibility. Germany will achieve sover- 
eignty in the true sense of the word only after she is unified and 
has signed a peace treaty. She does not seek more sovereignty 
than her neighbors wish to maintain. She is prepared to transfer 
the same amount of sovereignty to collective European institu- 
tions as do other nations. 

The policy of reunification to which the Western Powers are 
pledged must again be made believable. The failure of the Geneva 
conferences has almost destroyed confidence in it. Evidence will 
also have to be given that people are prepared to make sacrifices 
for it. The West German economy, for instance, should prepare 
a generous aid program to bring the retarded Soviet zone up to 
the standards of Western Germany as soon as possible after re- 
unification. We can establish the sincerity of our intentions only 
if we avoid the inferiority complexes which democracies some- 
times feel toward totalitarian Powers. We must not be afraid of 
either the Communists or the neo-Nazis. The latter are of no 
importance anyhow; and the best method of fighting Communist 
infiltration is an active policy. 

We must show that military considerations are not an obstacle 
to reunification. Military bases in a foreign country are valueless 
if the population regards them as a political mortgage. In addi- 
tion, the reunification of Germany will create a new military 
situation for which a suitable strategic concept can be developed 
by friendly negotiation. 

The Saar question must be handled in such a way as to prove 
that the West is really serious about German reunification. The 
Russians feel that our requirements regarding free elections are 
hypocritical and they will not take them seriously if the Western 
Powers fail to start the process of reunification with an area 
which they themselves have severed from Germany and which 
the Soviet Union cannot prevent them from reuniting to Ger- 
many. In this respect the Saar plebiscite was a good argument 
that free elections must also be held in the Soviet zone. 

Germany’s permanent borders can be fixed only in a peace 
treaty. For the moment reunification means simply the integra- 
tion of the present four zones of occupation. The Oder-Neisse 
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Line is not involved. No German government has a right today to 
make decisions about borders and thus prejudice the eventual 
peace treaty; those decisions must be made by freely elected rep- 
resentatives of the entire German people. From the legal point of 
view Germany continues to exist with the borders of 1937. Every 
German knows that the eastern frontier cannot remain as tempo- 
rarily defined. But he also knows that things will not again be 
exactly as if Germany had not started the war and lost it. These 
matters have to be dealt with soberly; the time to do it will be 
at the peace conference with German representatives included. 

Would the reunification of Germany mean renouncing interest 
in the freedom of the states of Central and Eastern Europe which 
have been under Communist domination since 1944? Certainly 
not. However, unless we want a world war—and none of us does 
want that—they can regain their freedom only step by step. Dur- 
ing a conference of the European Movement a Czechoslovak 
representative warmly supported the reunification of Germany 
even if the other nations could not be liberated at the same time. 
He saw that there was a better chance of freedom gradually re- 
turning to Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland if these countries 
had as their neighbor a whole and healthy democratic Germany 
rather than a segment of Germany forced to operate as a Soviet 
satellite. 


STABLE INSTABILITY IN FRANCE 
By André Siegfried 


ITH the results of the latest French elections fresh 
W in mind, but without going into detail about them, I 
should like to discuss here the conditions in which the 
French people vote and their underlying concept of government. 
International opinion—and American opinion in particular—is 
always interested in what is happening in France since she is one 
of the cornerstones of the European structure. Moreover, the 
presence of France in North Africa could not be ended without 
grave peril to Western civilization. In addition, the question is 
often asked how it happens that a people held to be so intelligent 
govern themselves so badly. French politics always seem some- 
thing of an enigma. Why should they be so incomprehensible to 
foreigners, especially to Americans? First, because Europe is not 
America—and though this fact is obvious, it must be stated at 
the very start. Secondly, because a “parliamentary régime” is 
not a “presidential régime” and the difference lends itself to a 
host of misunderstandings when comparisons are drawn or inter- 
pretations attempted. Finally, because France is France, the 
prisoner of a long past through which she has evolved in a politi- 
cal climate peculiarly her own. 

Thus, while the elections of January 2, 1956, can be explained 
in part by current circumstances, they cannot be fully under- 
stood unless one keeps in mind certain constants which manifest 
themselves regularly from one election to another, regardless of 
the specific issues raised or the parties involved. Changeable as 
she seems, France is actually one of the most stable countries in 
the world in reactions and basic tendencies, so much so that 
some persons even reproach her for this at the very moment when 
her superficial instability is giving cause for grave concern. 


II 


It must always be remembered that the Frenchman, the man 
in the street as well as the intellectual, is above all an individual- 
ist. But, it may be argued, there are individualists everywhere; 
this is scarcely a Gallic monopoly. The answer is that the individ- 
ualism of the Frenchman is Latin in essence, which means that 
he has a capacity for stating problems clearly and for seeing in 
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any solution the principle involved and the direction in which it 
leads. This quality of mind, admirable in itself, becomes a serious 
liability in politics, since it prevents ready adjustment by com- 
promise. Every argument becomes a matter of principle; the 
practical results are relegated to second place. Further, since 
every Frenchman has his own individual outlook, there naturally 
must be a great number of political parties. A simple yes or no 
answer does not satisfy the French. This means that each party 
inevitably develops within itself a left, center and right faction. 
As a result, government can function only through coalitions, and 
these are especially precarious because they are founded on such 
subtle combinations. Thus the means often obscures the ends. 
I should like to point out that this political game is intelligent; 
contrary to what superficial observers might believe, it always 
makes sense. Perhaps it is even too intelligent, if it can be called 
politically intelligent to separate intelligence from effectiveness. 
As to all this the French are held to be blithely indifferent, ready 
to sacrifice practical considerations for a principle even when 
expediency counsels the opposite. From this point of view French 
politics certainly are interesting; speaking for myself, I wish 
they were less so. 

History seems to have aggravated the conditions in which 
France chooses her leaders and formulates her basic political 
ideas regarding authority and freedom. Indeed, from the time 
the Revolution posed this fundamental dilemma France has never 
succeeded in resolving it. The reason is that she won democracy 
and freedom through a long struggle against reactionary régimes 
which only in the last extremity would acknowledge the sover- 
eignty of the people, the supremacy of the elected assemblies and 
the complete secularization of the State. This struggle has pro- 
duced a democratic tradition which will admit that only the 
elected assemblies truly represent the popular will. The French 
left thus inclines to suspect that any administration which gov- 
erns with authority is reactionary; it fails to distinguish clearly 
between arbitrary rule, discredited by its abuses, and the author- 
ity essential for governing at all. Even necessary restraints upon 
freedom are accepted reluctantly. 

True, France has gone through one experience of how to solve 
the problem of authority within a democracy, that of Bonapart- 
ism; but it was achieved at the expense of freedom. It accounts 
for the French mistrust of the presidential type of régime in 
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which the chief of state has broad powers. Americans do not share 
this mistrust, for Washington was not Napoleon. 

As for the secular state, it was achieved in France against the 
constant opposition of the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, the 
Church has never fully recognized it. This explains why the ques- 
tion of clericalism or anti-clericalism, especially in relation to the 
schools, always figures in French political thinking, even if only 
in latent form. Today it still—or rather again—poisons the re- 
lations of parties which on other counts would get along together 
quite well. This is no minor problem. 

Because the French mind senses political orientations so easily 
—almost instinctively—it naturally considers that concepts of 
right and left have essential significance. Democracy triumphed 
through the left; reaction is expressed through the right. France, 
which has no conservatives of the English type, takes an incur- 
able delight in extrapolating tendencies. The French see every- 
thing in terms of a watershed, the two sides of which slant away 
so steeply that one cannot maintain a foothold at the top but 
must necessarily fall down on one side or the other. The terms 
“right” and “left,’ which do not mean much to Anglo-Saxon 
Americans, have dynamic and passionate force in France; they 
contain the threat of a return to the past, the promise of the 
future. The concept of the left as cherished by its militant adher- 
ents is singular, almost childlike, akin to what inspires a Moslem 
as he looks toward Mecca. It is a rule of faith with them always 
to vote left; in fact, they believe that the further to the left they 
are the most effectively they will be resisting reaction. No one, 
not even the rightist, wants to be considered to be on the right. 

One must distinguish here between a political left and a social 
left, for the two do not coincide; those on the political left are 
not necessarily on the left in a social sense, and vice versa. With 
the political left we are back in the atmosphere of the nineteenth 
century, facing the question whether the French Revolution, 
with all its consequences and particularly the separation of 
Church and State, will be accepted. On the right there is a minor- 
ity which has never supported this program. There is also an 
anti-parliamentarian right which has its origins in Bonapartism 
but was rejuvenated in the twentieth century by an infusion of 
Fascist philosophy. It is as hostile as ever to rule by the assembly. 
The “defense of the Republic” must be undertaken at one mo- 
ment against a return of the old régime, at another against a 
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dictatorial offensive of the Boulanger type. At the same time, 
there is a growing division into right and left in the social sphere. 
This is an inevitable result of the industrial revolution, the growth 
of the labor movement and the increasing claims of the Socialist 
state. In this area, the issue of freedom passes over to the right, 
whereas in politics it found its champions on the left. The result 
is an overlapping of positions which further complicates a game 
already quite complicated enough. For we find social moderates 
who are politically on the left, and people socially liberal whose 
Catholicism draws them toward the political right. 

France thus is burdened with the weight of her past, and the 
burden is the heavier because that past has never been entirely 
resigned to being extinguished but every once in a while crops 
up again, if not in its earlier form, then in a new one. In 1940, 
for example, Marshal Pétain, in his “National Revolution,” called 
to his aid the most reactionary traditions in our history. In 1945, 
when France faced the task of drawing up a constitution, this 
recent experience was bound to weigh heavily in the decisions 
that had to be made. Is it any wonder so many ghosts haunted 
the men who were striving to establish a Fourth Republic? 


III 


The Constitution of 1946, the charter of the Fourth Republic, 
reflects all these anxieties. Since it was the work of a leftist ma- 
jority it provided for a National Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage and with virtually unlimited powers. The cabinet was to 
be simply its delegate, always subject to dismissal. This was in- 
deed the parliamentary régime in the democratic tradition of 
1793, where the elected deputy is the sole true representative of 
the people. Chosen by the sovereign power, the deputy soon 
comes to believe that he himself is that power, so much so that 
he considers it little short of a scandal if an appeal is made to 
his constituents to revoke the mandate they have given him. 

If in 1945 the Communists who then formed part of the major- 
ity coalition had had their way, there would have been no Presi- 
dent of the Republic and no second chamber, only the single 
Assembly without any counterbalance, and the cabinet would 
have been merely its executive committee. When the referendum 
of May 1946 demonstrated the public’s preference for a system 
which put certain restraints on the power of the Assembly, it 
was agreed that there should be a President of the Republic and 
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a second chamber, the Council of the Republic. But the spirit of 
the Constitution was such that these modifications did not seri- 
ously affect the dominance of the National Assembly. The Coun- 
cil of the Republic, with only the negligible power of a suspensive 
veto, in no way corresponded to the Senate of the previous ré- 
gime, and the prerogatives of the President of the Republic were 
jealously limited. A strong executive able to counterbalance the 
power of the National Assembly was not wanted. Thus France 
deliberately turned her back on the type of presidential régime 
favored by General de Gaulle. Even though the leftist majority 
was drawn almost entirely from the ranks of the Resistance, it 
feared a possible dictator in the person of the liberator himself. 

It must be remembered that this was a period when the politi- 
cal temperature was at a fever pitch which could not last. The 
authors of these institutions meant them to be uncompromising, 
but in practice a sort of law of equilibrium has tended to correct 
their excesses. Nor is this kind of adaptability out of keeping 
with the French national mentality. The President of the Fourth 
Republic has become an essential element of the régime just as 
the President of the Third Republic was. Elected for seven years, 
presiding by right over the Council of Ministers, and having the 
responsibility of designating the President of the Council, he 
plays a réle of influence rather than authority but still one of 
great importance. In short, he is president in the European rather 
than the American sense. As for the Council of the Republic, a 
limited revision has increased the importance of its suspensive 
veto so that it can at least make its existence felt. Nevertheless, 
the régime continues to be what its authors intended—a parlia- 
mentary régime with power centered in the Assembly. 

Professor Philip Williams in his “Politics in Post-War France,” 
the best book on the Fourth Republic, calls attention to the sim- 
ilarity between this Constitution and the English system with its 
all-powerful House of Commons, its king who reigns but does 
not rule and its House of Lords which has virtually no real pre- 
rogatives. These institutions have brought England ministerial 
stability and stable parties. How is it, then, that analogous insti- 
tutions in France produce exactly the opposite result? The ex- 
planation of this is in part psychological, in part due to a differ- 
ence in circumstances. 

Take, for example, the multiplicity of French parties which is 
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so often the cause of reproach. The difficulty is that too many 
questions of fundamental importance on which the various par- 
ties have cause to disagree have come up for decision at one 
time. The nineteenth century bequeathed to us the problem of 
dirigisme versus free enterprise and that of separation of Church 
and State. Problems more urgent still, most of them resulting 
from the Second World War, now have us by the throat: Euro- 
pean integration, German rearmament, the pro-Russian or pro- 
American orientation of our foreign policy, the colonial crisis. 
The fact that these problems, distinct in themselves, have arisen 
simultaneously increases the difficulty of forming a stable major- 
ity. A majority can be found on each of these problems taken 
singly—E.D.C., for example, or the separation of Church and 
State—but when it comes to obtaining a majority which will 
agree on all these questions at once the task becomes truly formi- 
dable. Yet this is just what must be done if the cabinet is to reach 
decisions binding upon all its members, representing different 
parties in the coalition. The Socialists and Popular Republicans 
may agree on a social program, but the Socialists oppose the sub- 
sidies for Catholic schools sponsored by the Popular Republicans. 
Gaullists and Catholics may be together on the school question, 
but not on the question of European integration. 

Such divisions are in large part responsible for the cabinet in- 
stability which has become tragically characteristic of the French 
parliamentary régime. Unfortunately this instability follows log- 
ically from the circumstances described above. The moment the 
cabinet is considered the delegate of the Assembly majority, any 
change in the center of gravity or composition of that majority 
necessarily involves a cabinet shake-up. The process is a little 
like the way a skipper trims his sails as the wind changes. If the 
cabinet is not overthrown it comes apart; certain ministers refuse 
to associate themselves with some measure they do not approve. 
Actually the disadvantages are not as serious as they appear to 
foreign observers. When there is a cabinet crisis, certain ministers 
change or the same ministers are merely shifted around; but no 
civil servant is displaced, and the day-by-day administration 
continues without interruption. Furthermore, as the same min- 
isters hold over from one cabinet to another, they form as it 
were teams of government. This leads to the paradox of stable 
policy with unstable cabinets. Our international critics neverthe- 
less have a strong point when they complain that the represent- 
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atives of France in diplomatic negotiations are hardly ever the 
same from one year to the next. 

How, despite such a capricious régime, does France survive and 
even prosper (for she is not in a state of crisis)? To understand 
it, one must remember that two parallel traditions have been 
maintained since the eighteenth century: a political tradition 
characterized by constant variations and affirmations of principle 
without fundamental regard for practical effects; and an admin- 
istrative tradition originating with Napoleon characterized by 
permanence and solidity. The two do not obey the same rules 
or the same spirit, but the second is no less national than the first. 


IV 


In spite of all this French politics do not lack continuity. If 
instead of considering each cabinet individually one classifies 
them by groups having the same general complexion, one begins 
to discern periods of continuity which to a certain extent counter- 
balance the instability of the separate cabinets. Since the Libera- 
tion there have been three such periods. During the first, from 
1944 to 1947, the majorities were based on the codperation of 
the Communists, Socialists and Popular Republicans (Catholic 
left). When Ramadier excluded the Communists in May 1947, 
a new tripartite régime was formed, more toward the center this 
time, embracing the Socialists, Popular Republicans and Radi- 
cals. The electoral system of 1951 was devised in order to consol- 
idate this combination against both Communism and Gaullism. 
The system must be understood if the results of the 1956 elec- 
tions, held under the same rules, are to be interpreted correctly. 

Under this system, all seats go to the ticket winning 51 per- 
cent of the votes in a department or section of a department. 
If no party wins a majority, the seats are distributed among all 
parties in proportion to the number of votes received by each. 
However, if two or three parties declare that although they are 
retaining their separate identities they are forming an electoral 
alliance, they are considered as a single party for the purposes of 
the election and are allowed all the seats if their pooled votes 
total more than 50 percent of the votes cast. This system puts 
a premium on codperation between parties and works against 
isolated parties, for example, the Communists, who in the 1951 
elections won a relatively small number of seats in proportion to 
their voting power. In the 1956 elections, the divisions between 
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the center parties were too great to permit an effective rapproche- 
ment, with the result that the Communists without getting more 
votes than before picked up more seats. Viewed in this aspect, 
the elections take on quite a different meaning. 

Despite the existence of a strong Gaullist element to the right, 
the tripartite majority régime, based on the center, could have 
maintained itself in power after the 1951 elections if the question 
of subsidies to the Catholic schools had not arisen to separate 
the Socialists from the Popular Republicans. This made it nec- 
essary for a governing majority to look for support further to the 
right, even to the Gaullists; and this in turn drove the Socialists 
toward the left and revived the idea of a popular front. But any 
alliance between parties as different as the Independents on the 
right and the Popular Republicans, socially oriented toward the 
left, was bound to be precarious, the more so because they were 
not in agreement on the problem of Europe and German rearma- 
ment, just then coming to the fore. Governmental instability in- 
creased, but suddenly two circumstances cleared the air. For one 
thing, prices, which had been rising constantly for ten years, be- 
gan with the Pinay régime in 1953 to be stabilized, while Ameri- 
can and European prosperity began to be reflected in the French 
economy. For another, the strong personality of Mendés-France 
emerged, and he assumed leadership of a new majority oriented 
toward the left. But could a left majority be constituted without 
the aid of the Communists, or a center majority without the So- 
cialists and the Radicals who follow Mendés-France? A split 
ensued in the center of the Assembly between the parties and the 
leaders—Mendeés-France and Edgar Faure—who had lately been 
cooperating. Faure called for the dissolution of the Assembly in 
December 1955, hoping to obtain clear guidance from the people 
as to the direction in which French policy should move. But as 
the dissolution took place without any change having been made 
in the electoral system, and as no alliance was made among the 
deeply divided center parties, the seats were distributed pro- 
portionately. 

Under the system as it functioned in the 1956 elections, the 
voter cast his vote less for individuals than for parties. This ab- 
stract concept may be pleasing to the French mind, but it sepa- 
rates the voter from reality. As a result, the balloting was more 
like a census than an election. On the essential issues the elec- 
torate did not give any clear indication of its opinion. 
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Three spectacular results demand attention: the gain of some 
so seats by the Communists (their number rose from 95 to 144); 
the sudden eruption onto the scene of 51 Poujadist deputies on 
the extreme right; and the adoption of an intransigent position 
by the Republican Front, which chose to place itself on the left 
side of the watershed, in opposition to the former majority of 
Edgar Faure. These results will appear less startling to foreign 
observers if they will recall the analysis presented earlier in this 
article. Once again the French have been true to their traditional 
psychology; no really new currents have appeared. It would be 
too much to draw from this election any definite conclusions as 
to French tendencies, whether reassuring or otherwise. From 
the point of view of public opinion, no clear-cut indications ap- 
pear. However, from the tactical and governmental point of view, 
the new distribution, not of votes but of seats, raises difficult 
problems. 

The Communists have 144 seats in the new Assembly as 
against 95 in the old, but it will be seen that they have little 
reason to crow if it is remembered that the 25 percent of the votes 
they garnered throughout the country represents no increase in 
their actual voting strength. Their gain of nearly 50 seats is 
due solely to the fact that in the absence of an alliance among 
the center parties, the Communists, unlike five years ago, are 
represented proportionally to the votes they obtained. French 
Communism appears to have reached its ceiling long ago, and it 
can be concluded that France is not going and will not go Com- 
munist. Nevertheless, there were 5,492,000 Communist votes, and 
the foreigner wonders how it is that so many Frenchmen vote 
that way. It is generally agreed that France is not at present in a 
state of economic crisis; prices have not risen for two years, nom- 
inal and even real wages are unquestionably increasing and there 
is no unemployment. If the French were Anglo-Saxons, this situa- 
tion would surely have been reflected in the elections. In France, 
nothing of the kind. 

As I stated above, the Frenchman votes more for principles 
than for practical considerations. Does this mean that there are 
more than five and a half million Communists in France? Clearly 
not—and this is the strangest paradox of all: we know that from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of those who vote Communist are 
not themselves Communists and have not the slightest desire to 
see a Soviet régime established in their country. Why, then, do 
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they react as they do at the polls? For complex reasons, among 
which principle, class interest, protest and political manceuvring 
all play their part. Many people vote Communist because they 
think Communism is on the left, and as a matter of principle 
they always vote left. If we could prove that Communism was 
on the right, the Party would unquestionably lose a large part 
of its support. Then, too, it gets the votes of many wage earners 
who believe that it is the party of the working class and so is in 
the best position to defend their interests. These voters reason 
that the more the Communists are feared the more they are 
listened to. To these must be added the very poor, the ill-housed, 
the wretched, who feel that any change must be for the better 
and who consequently see no danger but only possible good in 
voting for the Revolution. In addition, many women vote Com- 
munist because they believe that Moscow favors peace—a fact 
which should cause Americans to reflect on the ineffectuality of 
their propaganda. All of these people, whether militant adherents 
of a principle, well-meaning innocents or rascals who should know 
better, are playing a dangerous game, for the deputies whom 
they help to elect do not represent them but a foreign Power. 
The success of the Poujadist party is rather easier to explain 
in so far as it sheds a strong light on certain very French forms of 
discontent. Poujade is an agitator, unquestionably possessed of 
a dynamic personality, who for several years has been exhorting 
the small merchants to protest, by direct action if necessary, 
against the highhandedness, tactlessness and all too real lack of 
consideration shown for the taxpayers by the fiscal authorities. 
To a great extent Poujadism is a result of deflation, or at least 
of the end of inflation, for the movement did not develop until 
after prices had levelled off. As long as prices kept rising, mid- 
dlemen, not excluding black marketeers, enjoyed a spectacular 
and easy prosperity. Stocks increased in value overnight; cost 
prices hardly had to be calculated. As for taxes, which were pay- 
able on income received the year before, by the time they be- 
came due the currency had been still further devalued and the 
burden had become that much lighter. Once prices were stabi- 
lized or declining, this beautiful paradise vanished. When it is 
further taken into account that improved methods of distribu- 
tion have been achieved at the expense of the middleman, it will 
be understood why the small merchants fear that their very 
existence is threatened. And as Keynes has said, “Men will not 
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always die quietly.” It was therefore easy for a man like Poujade, 
demagogic and persuasive, to incite an element among the tax- 
payers who were the more ready to rebel because the fiscal author- 
ities treated them so cavalierly. In France the civil service is 
always only too ready to think of itself as the heir to Louis XIV. 

We have long been familiar with movements of this type. They 
almost always originate among the lower middle classes and are 
generally on the extreme right, in the tradition of Bonapartism, 
Boulangism, anti-Semitism, anti-parliamentarianism and, one 
might say today, Fascism, although in France the term is some- 
what confusing. Thus the movement, in so far as it embraces 
elements other than the small merchant class from which it 
sprang, has in it something of General Boulanger, of Drumont 
(the anti-Semite), of Colonel Laroque (Croix de Feu), even of 
Maurras. Doubtless its supporters also include more than one 
Gaullist or Vichyite. The “national malcontent” is a very French 
type—demanding, complaining, opposing because of tempera- 
ment as much as circumstance. Realizing that Poujadism is a 
part of this tradition, we shall do well not to exaggerate its sig- 
nificance. At the same time we would make a mistake not to take 
it seriously, for although it certainly does not imperil the régime 
it is nonetheless symptomatic of a basic malaise. Even if they 
do not know exactly what they want, 50 Poujadist deputies can, 
by joining their votes to those of the Communists, increase the 
difficulty of constituting a parliamentary majority. 

France has always suffered from extreme leftist and rightist 
minorities which do not participate in good faith in the exercise 
of republican government. To constitute a majority with the 
aid of the Communists would be to resurrect the Popular Front, 
a mortal peril to the Republic, as Socialists and Radicals are well 
aware. But to constitute a majority with the aid of untrustworthy 
elements on the extreme right would only encourage the forma- 
tion of just such a popular front under the false pretense of “de- 
fending the Republic.” This is to be feared above all else. Numer- 
ically the center commands a majority, exclusive of Communists 
and Poujadists. The partisan and personal rivalries which sepa- 
rate the Republican Front from the groups in the center and on 
the liberal right make the consolidation of this majority very 
difficult. Yet the exigencies of a situation which is serious to the 
point of real danger make it imperative. 


THE ROLE OF AMERICAN BOOKS 
ABROAD 
By Dan Lacy 


N the postwar decade the United States has been deeply con- 
cerned with problems of international communication and 
particularly with the flow of information and ideas from this 

country abroad. Our efforts in this field have had two principal 
objectives. The first has been to counter Soviet propaganda and 
bring other countries to a fuller and therefore, we hope, more 
friendly understanding of the United States and its policies. 
The second has been to make technical knowledge available as a 
means of assistance in economic development abroad. 

Massive though our program has been, it has generally been 
conceived in relatively narrow and short-run terms. The effort at 
political persuasion has been concentrated largely on immediate 
issues. Technical assistance has been devoted primarily to pro- 
viding the skills for particular projects and programs rather than 
raising the general level of economic competence. In general, all 
overseas information efforts have been in the charge of agencies 
with rather specific and limited purposes and under pressure to 
produce immediate results. Hence there has been a tendency to 
rely for communication primarily on ad hoc missions and made- 
to-order materials: broadcasts, press stories and specially pre- 
pared pamphlets and films. Since books constitute a more gen- 
eralized medium of information, one less easily controlled and 
more slow to produce results, they have been used less. 

Recently there have been evidences of a marked change of em- 
phasis in this regard. Vice President Nixon, on his return from 
his first visit to the Orient, is reported to have stressed inexpen- 
sive books as the foremost of the information needs of the United 
States in the area. In the State Department Bulletin for October 
17, 1955, Nelson A. Rockefeller, then Special Assistant to the 
President, stated: “Because we have so long delayed a really 
major effort in this field of books, a major program is now abso- 
lutely necessary.’ And in the terse language of the President’s 
Budget Message of last January appears this significant sentence: 
“Overseas libraries will be expanded, and increased emphasis 


1 Mr. Rockefeller’s statement was made originally in a message to a conference on “American 
Books Abroad” sponsored by the National Book Committee last fall. 
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will be given to supplying books to foreign readers at low prices.” 
This shift in emphasis has already been reflected in increased 
allotments for the use of books by the United States Information 
Agency and the International Codperation Administration. 

In part, of course, this more intensive concern with books is 
simply a response to the extensive Communist use of books, 
pamphlets and leaflets as propaganda materials. Visitors abroad 
have been repeatedly struck by the ubiquitous presence in many 
countries of editions of Soviet works, translated and well bound, 
at prices obviously below the cost of production, and by the pro- 
fusion of free or inexpensive Communist pamphlets. Less appar- 
ent but probably more important has been the major Soviet ef- 
fort at international cultural exchange over the last few years, 
which has placed large quantities of Russian scientific and tech- 
nical works and general literature in libraries and universities in 
Europe, Asia and, in less degree, Latin America. More direct and 
strident forms of open propaganda through printed materials 
have generally been left to local Communist Parties in order to 
avoid the onus of direct Soviet interference in local affairs. 

Although the apparent success of this Communist propaganda 
effort has been one reason for the demand that we try to offset it 
by similar methods, the fact is that the greater emphasis on the 
use of books is primarily a result of a changing conception of the 
objectives and appropriate techniques of an American program 
for increasing international communication. It is being more and 
more recognized that the position taken by this or that foreign 
government with respect to major international problems is not 
determined by short-run sparring over the interpretation to be 
placed on particular events but rather by their own basic atti- 
tudes and long-range evaluations of the world situation. Perhaps 
the difficulty of manipulating public opinion in other countries to 
support predetermined American positions is also being under- 
stood; and with that is coming acceptance of the idea that the 
best hope for a unity of purpose lies in a candid sharing of funda- 
mental values and concepts from which a common approach to 
problems can arise. 

Similarly, aid in the process of economic development is now 
generally accepted as being a very long-term undertaking, which 
must include a massive program of general scientific, medical, 
engineering and administrative training and a vastly enlarged 
educational effort. There has been a significant shift of emphasis 
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from short-range demonstration projects to longer-range efforts 
to help build up the research and teaching resources of institu- 
tions in less developed countries. 

These converging purposes—to combat the Soviet use of 
printed propaganda and to address efforts at international com- 
munication to broader and more lasting subjects—have thus 
combined to demand a more effective use of American books. 
The possibility that the United States Government will under- 
take to do this means that careful thought should be given to 
determining the proper rdle of American books abroad and how 
it can best be realized. 


II 


Let us begin with a sober look at the limitation on books as a 
means of international communication and at the difficulties in 
the way of their use. In the first place, more than half the adult 
people in the world cannot read a book, and of those who do read, 
only a small minority read English. For most of the world’s people 
a hard-cover book is an impossible luxury and to procure even 
a paperbound book involves an imposing expense. In most areas 
outside Western Europe, only the largest cities are likely to have 
adequate bookstores, and in many important countries the whole 
machinery of local publishers, dealers and libraries by which 
books are brought to readers hardly exists. Dollar shortages, 
tariffs and other commercial barriers combine with the inade- 
quate organization of the book trade to impede further the flow 
of books, as does the absence in most foreign countries of any 
ready means of learning about American publications. 

Perhaps the most important limitation is one that exists in the 
United States as well: only a minority even of those who can read 
well and have access to books are in fact readers of books, espe- 
cially of serious books. To read a serious book requires thought 
and sustained attention in a degree to which most persons are 
unaccustomed; a book is therefore not likely to be read unless it 
serves a significant personal need or interest. The bare mention 
of these difficulties makes it clear that American books, with rare 
exceptions, cannot directly reach really mass audiences abroad. 

The audience that can be reached, however, is of major impor- 
tance. In Great Britain and the dominions, American books in 
either the original or British editions circulate as freely as they 
do here. In Western Europe and Latin America the use of Eng- 
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lish by scholars, scientists, engineers and political leaders is far 
more widespread than the use of any foreign language here, and 
the facilities for producing translations are good. English is in- 
creasingly becoming a lingua franca, especially in those parts of 
the world where newly formed nations lack a common tongue. 
In the Middle East and Asia, where obstacles to the use of books 
are particularly formidable, it is a safe guess that there are Io,- 
000,000 people who read English reasonably well. This is a large 
audience in itself, and one likely to grow. More important is the 
fact that it includes most of the men who control the governments 
and the economy of the area and most of those whose creative 
thought provides intellectual leadership and transmutes Western 
knowledge to meet Asian needs. The Soviet Union enjoys no 
such advantage. 

Moreover, in just those countries in which language, literacy 
and economic barriers make the wide dissemination of books 
most difficult, the resulting scarcity itself affords a special oppor- 
tunity. In the great hunger for books in such a country, for ex- 
ample, as Indonesia, every worthwhile book we can help make 
available assumes a special—even unique—importance, an im- 
portance much greater than that of any one publication compet- 
ing for attention among the abundance in London or Paris. It is 
cause for concern that in some countries this demand for reading 
matter in English is being supplied in part by the unsold remain- 
ders of rather sleazy publications, including salacious illustrated 
magazines, bought up at a fraction of a cent above their waste- 
paper value and dumped abroad for local currencies at prices 
within reach of a large audience. 

Although there are severe quantitative limitations on what 
American books can accomplish abroad in reaching a mass audi- 
ence, almost the only limit to their ultimate potential contribution 
to the technology and the thought of other countries lies in the de- 
gree to which their content shows itself valuable to their people 
and is able to pass directly into their own intellectual life. The 
following sections attempt to suggest some of the principal ele- 
ments in a program to realize that potential. 


Ill 


A first element in such a program should be to remove as far 
as possible the obstacles that now lie in the way of a larger pur- 
chase of American books by foreign institutions and individuals. 
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The volume of American books exported, after allowing for price 
changes, is at least three or four times as large as it was before 
World War II. Sales to countries other than Canada and the Phil- 
ippines have increased by an even larger ratio, and the increase to 
Asia and the Near East has been many-fold. All told, about $40,- 
000,000 worth of American books, at wholesale prices, are ex- 
ported annually, and this figure does not include British editions 
of American books. If to this figure are added the costs of internal 
distribution through bookstores and libraries, the cost of British 
and other foreign editions, and the cost of translations, it is prob- 
able that the people of other countries spend close to $100,000,000 
annually in importing, translating, publishing and distributing 
American books—a sum larger than the total appropriations of 
the U.S.I.A. and out of all proportion to the perhaps $5,000,000 
which this country spends annually on its overseas libraries and 
other book ventures abroad. The $100,000,000 figure is particu- 
larly impressive when we consider that nearly half of it must be 
paid in scarce dollars and that a higher proportion is paid by 
newly developing countries whose imports must be confined to 
objects of the most urgent need. It is itself evidence of the extra- 
ordinarily useful role of American books in those countries. 
But the imports would be very much larger if American books 
were better known and more conveniently available at prices re- 
flecting the general price structure of the country and if there 
were no commercial barriers or currency restrictions. The prin- 
cipal single obstacle to larger imports is simply the dollar short- 
age. Through the Informational Media Guaranty Program, the 
United States Government is able to deal with the currency prob- 
lem in certain countries, such as Israel or the Philippines, by 
buying for dollars the payments in local currencies received by 
American publishers and exporters. In many countries, such as 
Burma, however, currency difficulties remain a major and almost 
impenetrable barrier. One has only to contrast imports of $670,- 
000 by Israel with $20,000 by Turkey or $1,570,000 by Brazil with 
$30,000 by Argentina to see how dramatically a solution of cur- 
rency difficulties can affect the situation. (These are Commerce 
Department figures, which by omitting shipments of less than $100 
underestimate actual imports by 25 percent to 50 percent, but 
they are roughly comparable country to country.) A continu- 
ance and improvement of this program and the extension of it to 
other countries are essentials. It is also necessary to devise eco- 
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nomical means of using the foreign currencies acquired in ways— 
such as financing translations—that will reinforce the program 
without aggravating the currency problem. 

A second highly desirable step would be ratification by the 
United States of the Florence Agreement on the Importation of 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. In exchange for 
similar concessions from this country, other adherents would 
thereby be obligated to remove tariff barriers on American pub- 
lications and to make available the dollar exchange needed by 
libraries and educational institutions to purchase them. 

Except in Great Britain and the Dominions, however, even in 
countries in which there are neither tariff nor currency barriers, 
the sale of American books is principally confined to ready buy- 
ers: libraries, research institutions, government agencies and in- 
dividual professionals, many of whom order them directly. Ex- 
cept for inexpensive paperbound books there is relatively little 
sale to individuals at large and almost no active effort to cultivate 
such a market. The reason is that this would require promotional 
efforts out of all proportion to the recompense from increased 
sales for many years. The organization of the American book 
export trade, though it has been materially strengthened in the 
postwar period, is not yet adequate to undertake a major over- 
seas sales effort. Yet the development of a wider use of American 
books by individuals abroad and the promotion of books through 
exhibits, displays and reviews are of material importance to the 
government and ultimately to the industry. Obviously, then, 
a third major need is for a joint effort by government and indus- 
try to deal with the cost of selling books by consignment (which 
is necessary if they are to be stocked abroad); to undertake pro- 
motional efforts that go beyond what is commercially practical 
(including the preparation and wide circulation of lists of current 
American books of foreign interest); and to invigorate the whole 
export effort, especially in Asia and the Middle East. 

If there is to be an expansion of sales beyond the established 
institutional market some reduction in price will often be neces- 
sary. A true mass market cannot be reached except by the radical 
price reductions possible only in the case of large paperbound 
editions. For many books, obviously, there will be only a limited 
institutional market whatever the price. But in the case of some 
titles a reduction of 20 to 40 percent may offer the opportunity 
of expanding distribution from a single copy in a university 
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library to a dozen among individual scholars and leaders. Various 
possibilities exist of arranging lower prices for export copies to 
this limited group. Reduction of the overseas postal rate on books 
to the levels authorized by the Brussels Postal Convention, a step 
taken by almost every other major publishing country, would 
itself permit price reductions of from 5 to 10 percent. 

A relatively simple coérdinated effort of this sort to remove 
barriers, increase promotion and enlarge the opportunities to buy 
would probably enable other countries to increase their imports 
of American books by at least 20 percent, representing an invest- 
ment on their part of an additional $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
The rate of increase in the crucial Asian and Near Eastern coun- 
tries would probably be much larger. Such an increase would be 
particularly important in view of the fact that every copy would 
be selected and paid for by a reader or institution abroad; this 
would assure that it had a direct relationship to their interests 
and needs. 


IV 


But even if the possibilities of exporting American books by 
these methods were exploited to the full, the potential rdle of 
American books abroad would be only partially fulfilled. In most 
countries they would still be available to only an élite of edu- 
cation and means. Further measures are necessary to make a 
relatively limited number of books of wide interest available in 
languages and at prices that can reach the literate public gen- 
erally. 

Several hundred American books are now translated annually 
into the major languages of Western Europe, but these naturally 
are titles, usually of fiction, which seem likely to command a wide 
sale. There is almost no opportunity for the translation of a seri- 
ous work of history, biography or public affairs which is of in- 
terest outside the audience able to read English but which does 
not seem likely to attract the thousands of readers needed to 
justify commercial publication. Such books, basically important 
for international cultural and intellectual relations, can usually 
be published abroad in translation only with a subsidy. However, 
such a subsidy need not be large and can be granted by paying 
for the rights and the translation or by buying a specified number 
of copies for free distribution, or both. 

The United States Information Agency has a very efficient 
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program for giving this sort of assistance and annually aids in 
the translation of 600 or more titles. Though general cultural 
works have not been omitted, there has been an understandable 
emphasis on books of specific political relevance. An important 
and useful field of activity by foundations would be to give simi- 
lar assistance for works of broad and lasting value in fields out- 
side the Government’s special range of interests. 

Translation into the Asian tongues presents a different problem 
altogether. The university professor or student, the physician or 
the engineer has been compelled to learn a Western language in 
order to master his field, and is more likely to read English easily 
than his European colleague. But if there is less need to translate 
works for such persons, there is an appallingly vast need to do so 
for others. The everyday needs of Europeans for educational ma- 
terials, for technical knowledge and for general information can 
normally be met in abundance from books of their own countries. 
Not so in Asia, where one who has not learned a Western lan- 
guage is barred from access to most of the whole body of Western 
knowledge and professional skills. There is an urgent need to pro- 
duce and distribute translations of many hundreds of works cov- 
ering the basic fields of knowledge. 

But in the face of this great need the capacity for producing 
and publishing translations is very small. In most of Asia there 
are better facilities for printing than one would expect, yet these 
are barely adequate for current output and would be completely 
swamped by any publishing program of the needed size. There 
has been no regularly and adequately paid employment which 
would attract and develop a body of competent translators. But 
an even greater obstacle in most of Asia is the absence of a pub- 
lishing industry capable of organizing and carrying out a large- 
scale program of translating material and distributing it. Mar- 
ginal assistance to an already efficient publishing industry such as 
exists in Europe is therefore not the answer. Any program aimed 
at making American books, or any books, really useful in many 
Asian countries must begin with building up the machinery to 
produce and distribute them. 

The principal American effort in this direction has been Frank- 
lin Publications, a non-profit publishing house with offices in 
Cairo, Tehran, Lahore, Dacca and Djakarta; it produces works 
in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Urdu, Bengali and Indonesian. 
All of its books are issued in collaboration with local publishers, 
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who are given an opportunity to learn modern methods of book 
production and distribution. The Ford Foundation has recently 
made a grant of $500,000 to a South India book trust to foster 
the development of an adequate publishing industry in the Dra- 
vidian language group. Such moves deal realistically with the 
basic problem of making books useful in most of Asia, but they 
are comparatively limited in size and range. It would be especially 
desirable for technical assistance funds to be used to enlarge the 
work of Franklin Publications in technology and economics, and 
for grants like that of the Ford Foundation to be made in other 
countries. 

Inexpensive books capable of wide popular sale are needed, 
however, in English as well as in translation. In India, indeed, a 
serious book can probably be read more widely in English than 
in any of the Indian tongues. The rapid expansion of inexpensive 
paperbound publishing in the United States has already done 
much to meet this need. But books can be sent abroad in the 25 
to 50 cent price range only if they are part of an edition printed 
for the American market in quantities of at least 100,000 or more. 
In other words, the availability of really inexpensive American 
books for users overseas is now merely a by-product of meeting 
the often quite different demands of the American market. A 
carefully planned program of government aid is needed to make 
possible the publication and sale abroad in English of especially 
important books at mass-market prices. This aid should be scaled 
so that it covers only the gap between the actual domestic sale 
and that normally required for a mass edition. 

A special need is for materials simple in language and in their 
assumptions of a knowledge of Western life, but adult in interest 
and conception, for the use of those newly literate in English. In 
many Asian countries, such as Indonesia, there is an intense ef- 
fort, almost a national movement, to learn English as a means of 
self-improvement and a key to Western knowledge; but there is 
little for those who acquire the skill to practise it on, and it 
may soon be lost in discouragement. Russia has responded more 
quickly than we in sending English-language materials to Indo- 
nesia, where—by our default—it finds a large and eager audience. 
We have much experience in the United States in the production 
of materials of this general character; at not too great an outlay 
of funds we could produce a very superior series of short adult 
books, adapted for the proper level of ability in English and the 
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appropriate areas of interests, and published for wide sale at 
very low prices. 


v 


It is well to remember, however, that the rdle of John Locke’s 
“Treatises on Civil Government” in helping to shape the political 
philosophy of the American Revolution was achieved not by a 
mass edition but through the few copies read by men like Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Mason and Madison and popularized in the brilliant 
political pamphlets that came from their pens. The important 
influence which Thoreau’s “On the Duty of Civil Disobedience” 
is said to have had on the history of India came not from any 
wide distribution in that country, where it is indeed little known, 
but from the fact that a single copy seems to have come into the 
hands of Mohandas Gandhi when he was a young lawyer in Africa. 

This is not to exaggerate the influence of Thoreau and Locke. 
On the contrary, it is to suggest that the restive colonists in Amer- 
ica and the masses in India could be moved only by men of their 
own time and place and situation and that Locke and Thoreau 
attained meaning for them only as their ideas found a place, 
transmuted to the immediate need, in the proposals of contem- 
porary leaders. And equally now it would be a naive illusion to 
suppose that any American book, however widely translated or 
how cheaply sold, will itself significantly determine the responses 
or shape the thinking of another people. It is in India and by 
Indian thinkers that the economic and social and political prob- 
lems of that country will be met and its future shaped, and it is 
Indian books written in that country that will make those solu- 
tions known and win support for them. And this is true for every 
other country as well. 

Of all the things we attempt to do with American books 
abroad, the most important will be to see that through them 
whatever contributions we have to offer of knowledge, theory, 
method or insight are readily available to the leaders and scholars 
of other countries as they may need them in trying to work out 
the solutions to their own problems. This does not call for wide 
circulation of any single book, but it does call for extensive re- 
sources for putting just the right book in the hands of the leader 
or thinker who needs it. 

The most useful machinery for this purpose we have now is 
the 160 United States Information Service libraries abroad. These 
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are collections of 5,000 to 20,000 books and 100 to 500 current 
periodicals, well organized’ and usually administered with high 
professional skill. The value of the books as individual volumes 
is multiplied by their being brought together in organized and 
currently maintained collections and supplemented by a compe- 
tent reference service. Their usefulness abroad, though for a time 
seriously damaged by the timorous retreat by the State Depart- 
ment before Senator McCarthy’s assaults in 1953, is enormous; 
indeed, it literally cannot be measured, since it finds expression 
through so many thousands of indigenous channels. It is im- 
portant that these libraries be maintained and strengthened and 
that their real rdle should never be sacrificed either to short-run 
propaganda considerations or in a quixotic attempt to reach mass 
audiences directly at the expense of the quality of the expert 
services rendered to productive writers, thinkers and leaders. 

But in the long run an even more important resource will be in 
the universities abroad, and particularly in Asia and the Middle 
East. Here are the centers of research and teaching where gather 
the economists, political and social scientists, engineers and re- 
searchers in medicine and the sciences on whom will rest the 
principal responsibility of applying the generality of Western 
knowledge to the particular problems of their own countries. Here 
are indeed the natural centers for the reception and dissemination 
of ideas from abroad. And the students as well form a group of 
special interest—intelligent and intense, displaced from tradi- 
tional patterns, anxiously seeking new integrating principles, 
likely to pass quickly to positions of power and leadership—but 
prone also, if not integrated into their societies, to turn in their 
frustration to Communism. The intense sense of nationalism and 
the drive for economic development also find a focus in many 
Asian universities. 

Books are badly needed in these rapidly growing institutions, 
the slender resources of which are already strained to the utmost. 
A high proportion of the remarkable increase in foreign expendi- 
ture for American books has been devoted to building up their 
holdings, but even so only a beginning has been made. The fact 
that English is read in almost all universities and is, indeed, the 
principal language of instruction in many Asian universities pro- 
vides us with a special opportunity. Hitherto the United States 
has done little to meet this need. Some foundation grants in the 
postwar years were devoted to replacing damaged or destroyed 
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collections; American libraries have sent duplicates abroad 
through the United States Book Exchange or directly; and the 
United States Information Agency has made token gifts of books 
to foreign universities, usually as good will gestures. But the only 
consistent efforts to help in building up foreign university collec- 
tions have come under the Finnish War Debt Program, the India 
Wheat Loan Program and the program of technical assistance 
through university contracts recently enlarged by I.C.A. 

The Finnish and Indian programs provide that payments on 
the Finnish war debt and a part of India’s interest payments on 
the wheat loan shall be applied to cultural exchanges. These have 
resulted in an annual allotment of funds up to $65,000 in the case 
of Finland and from $250,000 to $400,000 in the case of India 
for the purchase of books for university collections. The techni- 
cal assistance contracts administered by American universities 
sometimes include provisions for building up the library holdings 
of the beneficiary foreign institution in agreed fields. The alloca- 
tion of an additional one to two million dollars a year to more 
general programs for assisting foreign university libraries to de- 
velop their collections of materials from this country would be 
perhaps the most effective single project that could be under- 
taken. 

Even well-developed library collections, however, do not pro- 
vide a fully satisfactory answer to the need of the individual 
scholar to own and use materials in his special field. An enor- 
mously useful foundation or government project would be to 
make it possible for American learned societies, particularly in 
the social sciences, to elect a considerable number of distinguished 
foreign scholars to honorary life membership, this to include re- 
ceipt at no charge of the society’s journal. This alone would 
permit a familiarity with contemporary trends in professional 
thought in economics, political science, sociology and interna- 
tional relations and would lead to a much greater and more ef- 
fective use of books reviewed in the journals, particularly if the 
honorary membership also included a modest annual allowance 
to cover the purchase of a few individual books of special im- 
portance. 


VI 


As this discussion suggests, the proper use of books is not as in- 
struments of propaganda in the meaner sense of the word. If it 
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were the function of our information program merely to persuade 
other people to adopt a predetermined set of American views, 
books could play only a limited réle. For by its very nature, a 
book becomes primarily the tool of its reader to serve his own 
ends rather than of its author or publisher or distributor to 
achieve theirs. 

But the character of our foreign policy objectives is such that 
in the long run it is probably less important that the thought of 
another country should accord with ours—granted common ulti- 
mate values—than that it should be successful in meeting that 
country’s own political and economic needs. Hence in forming 
policy with respect to the total flow of information abroad, we 
can rightly be more concerned with its utility in meeting those 
needs than with its persuasiveness in winning adherents to an 
immediate point of view, desirable as this may be. In a program 
so conceived, books obviously play a central rdle as a vehicle for 
the extensive and diverse range of knowledge and ideas that must 
be conveyed. 

But the machinery of the book program should clearly reflect 
these distinctions of function. It will do more harm than good if, 
in effect, it says: “These are the ideas we want to get over. Find 
or write some books that say them convincingly and then buy 
or print up some big editions and see that everybody can get a 
copy in his own language cheap.” An effective book program 
abroad—like a successful publishing or library program at home 
—must begin with the books that the potential users need and 
will read, and from there it must aim to consider how they can 
best be provided at places, in languages, at prices and under cir- 
cumstances that make them most useful for our common pur- 
poses. This requires a broad, flexible and varied effort, but if it 
is undertaken with wisdom and skill, it can achieve an influence 
out of all proportion to the cost. 


GOA AND THE INDIAN UNION 


Tue PorTuGuEsE VIEW 


By Oliveira Salazar 


two years have drawn the attention of the world to Goa; 

and there is no doubt that the repercussion of those events 
is disproportionate to the size of the territories at stake and to 
their economic value. I shall endeavor to show some of the reasons 
why Goa rouses curiosity or sympathy in face of the Indian 
Union’s claim to integrate it into its own territory and under its 
sovereignty. 

What in Portugal is called the “State of India” is a unit 
of territories, some with access to the sea, others encrusted in 
the Indian Union, with an area of some 4,000 square kilometers 
and a population of only 600,000. Administratively the territo- 
ries constitute a Province of Portugal consisting of three districts 
—Goa, Dam4o and Diu. As the capital and most important dis- 
trict is called Goa, this name is often used for the whole. It will 
not be possible to understand the formation of Goa, spread over 
600 kilometers or more on the West coast of the Indian subcon- 
tinent, without going back to its origins and bearing in mind 
the political situation in the Hindustan peninsula in the early 
sixteenth century. 

The Portuguese navigators discovered the sea route to India 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope in 1498. From contemporary 
documents it may be taken that a threefold motive took the Por- 
tuguese to the Orient—commercial, political and religious, the 
last closely linked to the political. In this way the trade of the 
East with Europe, which had been carried on via Suez and the 
Mediterranean, was diverted, and a new route was opened to it 
through the Atlantic, with the result that Lisbon became a mer- 
cantile emporium. This was to spell decay for the Italian Repub- 
lics and the decline of Turkish power. To weaken the latter by 
threatening the security of Turkey from the rear, in the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, and thereby relieving the pressure on 
Europe, was held by the Portuguese at the time to be more effec- 
tive than the frontal resistance which had long been the strategy 
of the Powers of the West. Lastly, “to spread Christianity,” to 
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promote missionary activity among the peoples, to bring to them 
the message of Christ, was, as it were, an imperative for the Por- 
tuguese nation, as faithfully interpreted in the orders of the 
Kings. When one reads, for example, the letters of Afonso de 
Albuquerque (1507-1515) and of Dom Joao de Castro (1538- 
1548), one is struck by the breadth of their political conceptions, 
by the daring and at the same time the realism of their plans, 
and by their eagerness to carry to the East the faith, the culture, 
the soul of the West. In essence, the enterprise revealed itself to 
be more idealistic than utilitarian: the monopoly of trade, so long 
as it could be maintained, was but the essential fountain of the 
resources needed to achieve the other two objectives. 

The conquest of new lands, the subjection of new peoples, were 
not among the designs of the Portuguese. Doubtless the question 
was more than once broached in the councils of the Crown, and 
divergent points of view were debated there; but the general line 
of policy for India underwent no considerable change in this re- 
spect. It can well be understood that for the ends mentioned no 
more should have been needed than to occupy a few strategic 
points for support of the fleets which patrolled the seas and pro- 
tected the new trade routes. It was natural also that such land 
support should have been obtained by cession from the small 
local kingdoms in exchange for services rendered. 

In the maze of feudal-type sovereignties among which Hindu- 
stan was divided, rivalry and strife among the small kingdoms 
and family disputes for the succession were constant. In fact, in 
Goa the Portuguese were the allies of the Hindus against the 
Mohammedans whose dominion and acts of oppression weighed 
heavily on local populations eager for liberation from their yoke. 
In the treaties negotiated with the local rulers, Portugal was 
content with permission to build a fortress and with such terri- 
tory as was necessary for its defense; with recognition, as was 
the custom of the time, of the sovereignty of the King of Portugal 
through payment of a token tribute; and with freedom for mis- 
sionaries to preach the faith. Given in exchange was the friend- 
ship of the King of Portugal—that is, the safety of the seas and 
ports and the freedom of commerce which his fleets guaranteed. 
No restrictions were imposed on local life and local institutions: 
these were such as existed, and they were left to their own nat- 
ural evolution, influenced, of course, by the presence of the Chris- 
tian and socially more advanced West. 
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Thus, what was called the Portuguese Eastern Empire was an 
empire entirely swi generis—a sea empire which would cease with 
the seizing of commerce by competing nations and with the weak- 
ening of the sea power by which the commerce was canalized and 
protected. It may be said that the Empire came to an end when 
Portugal ceased to enjoy supremacy in those two factors. How, 
then, was the Eastern Empire lost while Goa remained Portu- 
guese? 


II 


In the small stretches or pockets of territory which provided 
support and reserves for the fortresses and trading ports, the local 
populations continued to live with their customs, their officials 
and even their own authorities, though mingled with a large num- 
ber of traders, troops, builders, shipbuilders, craftsmen, members 
of religious orders and numerous missionaries from Europe, some 
in transit, many of them permanent residents. Afonso de Albu- 
querque’s “policy of marriages,’ which was designed to imple- 
ment the idea of linking the people to the land through the crea- 
tion of permanent interests and the setting up of legitimate 
family life, gave rise in time to a population in which Portuguese 
blood had widely mingled with that of local elements. At the 
same time, the Christian atmosphere, the Western culture, the 
transplantation of other customs and institutions, the spread of 
the language, the political relationship with a European country 
of standing, helped in the formation and deep rooting of a people 
which was perfectly differentiated from the ethnic groups of 
Hindustan. 

Surprisingly, the adversaries of racial discrimination some- 
times seek to classify Goans according to color, language, dress 
or religion. Some are Christians, others Hindus and still others 
Mohammedans. But what above all needs to be noted in Portu- 
guese India is the mentality, the outlook on life, the spiritual at- 
mosphere. No qualified traveller passing into Goa from the 
Indian Union can fail to gain the impression that he is entering 
an entirely different land. The way people think, feel and act is 
European. There may be no geographic or economic frontier but 
there is indubitably a human one: Goa is the transplantation 
of the West onto Eastern lands, the expression of Portugal in 
India. 

From an early date this development had important conse- 
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quences from the political and juridical standpoints. From the 
sixteenth century onwards, the regulations, royal letters and in- 
structions dispatched overseas—and they were concerned with 
India in particular—provided for the expenditure of effort and 
money with a view to the integration of the different peoples in 
the Portuguese community. It is worth quoting a report submit- 
ted to the King by the Council of India early in the seventeenth 
century. One reads therein: “India and the other lands overseas 
with whose governments this Council is concerned are not dis- 
tinct nor separate from this realm, nor yet do they belong to it 
by union, but they are members of the same realm as is the 
Algarve and any of the provinces of Alentejo and between Douro 
and Minho... and thus he who is born and lives in Goa or in 
Brazil or in Angola is as Portuguese as he who lives and is born 
in Lisbon.” Several instructions were inspired by this concept 
and the same deep roots gave birth to the Law of 1761—passed 
when the United States had not yet attained independence— 
whereby the natives of Portuguese Asia were declared to be per- 
fectly equal before the law to the Portuguese born in the King- 
dom. This applied not only to Indians, whether Christian or not, 
but also to the descendants of Europeans and to Mohammedans. 

It will thus be understood why the Goans do not anywhere con- 
sider or call themselves Indians but Portuguese of Goa; why they 
attend schools either there or in the metropolis; why they freely 
enter the professions; why they exercise public functions from 
the bureaucratic to those of the administration of justice; why 
they are appointed to commands and placed in positions of au- 
thority; why many of them become judges, ministers of state and 
governors of overseas territories; why they are represented in 
Parliament in perfect equality with all other Portuguese and 
without the slightest trace of racial discrimination. 

This is the sociological, juridical and political reality with 
which the Indian Union is faced in the territories of Goa and 
which throws light on the character and development of events 
that have taken place there. 


III 


The Indian Union acquired its independence in August 1947 
when Great Britain transferred to the governments of the two 
new dominions the powers till then it had exercised. Despite 
certain obscurities which may surround it, the process of inde- 
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pendence reveals clearly the two following claims. The first was 
that India should have a constitution which should comprise the 
whole of British India—that is, the provinces directly adminis- 
tered by Great Britain and the numerous Indian States governed 
by princes regarded as British subjects. 

The second claim is revealed by the determination of the lead- 
ers of the Congress Party to designate the new state as the Do- 
minion of India—not the Dominion of Hindustan, as suggested 
by the British. This was undoubtedly so that it might more easily 
be considered as the legal inheritor of the contractual obligations 
of undivided India and of her representation in the United Na- 
tions and in other international bodies which she automatically 
joined by the very reason of her creation. 

Failure attended the plan for an India politically entitled to 
represent the entire subcontinent, and two new states arose— 
the Indian Union and Pakistan. (Ceylon and Burma obtained 
their independence from the British Government separately and 
directly.) But the basic idea of the unity of India as a geographic 
expression and of her representation by the Indian Union con- 
tinued to inspire the acts of the rulers of the Indian Union irre- 
spective of the legal texts and beyond the moment when it ceased 
to be a political and juridical reality. 

It was on the basis of this covert and veiled premise that the 
Government of the Indian Union approached Portugal in 1950 
requesting that negotiations be opened with a view to the trans- 
fer of Goa to the sovereignty of the Indian Union. The Portu- 
guese Government refused to negotiate the cession of the terri- 
tories and peoples concerned on the constitutional grounds that 
the territories of Goa, Dam4o and Diu were an integral part of 
the Portuguese nation and that the State could nowise alienate 
any part of the national territory or of the rights of sovereignty 
which it exercises (Article 2 of the Constitution). Such was the 
counterpart of the process of integration which had developed 
and become defined in 450 years of common life. The constitu- 
tional text, after all, expresses no more than the political impos- 
sibility of a state voluntarily amputating itself, as though it did 
not constitute a moral unity. 

Besides, and apart from the fact that there was no foundation 
for the request, to have assented to negotiation would have been 
to accept as legitimate the idea that the Indian Union repre- 
sented India. This aspect of the problem is of the utmost gravity. 
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To confer on the Indian Union the political representation of the 
geographic expression, India, is to undermine the very basis of 
the independent existence of Pakistan, if not of Ceylon and 
Burma, for all of these states could then be held to be illegitimate 
incrustations in the territory of the Union. The dangers of such 
a conception can hardly escape them, since their independence 
would acquire in the eyes of the Indian Union the same precari- 
ousness and illegality of which the Union accuses Portugal in 
regard to her Indian State. 

Thus did the so-called Goa question arise. Once the diplomatic 
process had been exhausted, the question took on other aspects, 
all conducive to the exercise of external pressure for the purpose 
of forcing Portugal to accede to negotiations for the cession of 
Goa or of creating such unbearable conditions of existence for 
Goa that it would itself surrender. 


IV 


The Goa question is an artificial creation. It did not, of course, 
exist during the period of British rule; it did not exist even dur- 
ing the period after 1885 when the Indian National Congress 
adopted self-government as its main objective. Goa already en- 
joyed wider prerogatives within the Portuguese State than the 
Indians claimed for themselves from Great Britain. It would have 
been incomprehensible for the Goans to be associated, or to asso- 
ciate themselves, with political action which, in relation to Portu- 
gal, would be retrogressive and which, in relation to Britain, 
would not make sense. A “Goa question” could not arise; it arose 
in some minds only when the dream of independence created the 
false idea of the unity of India and of her possible territorial ag- 
grandizement at the expense of preéxisting sovereignties. 

It took time and a persistent campaign of incitement for the 
claim to spread from the restricted circle in which it had arisen 
to wider fields in which the press found it easy to exert its in- 
fluence. The Goans remained aloof, and it would be a mistake 
to think that even among the people in the Indian Union there is 
any conscious or deep yearning for the territories of Portuguese 
India. Neither the masses nor the educated classes outside pol- 
itics evince any interest in the question. Beyond its frontiers, 
notwithstanding the efforts employed to gain approval and sup- 
port for its claims, the Indian Union failed to create among inde- 
pendent minds an atmosphere of support, of sympathy, or even 
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of understanding, either when it claimed the right to Goa or when 
it denied Portugal the right to be with Goa in India. 

The positions officially taken up by the Indian Union in de- 
fense of its “right” to Goa have varied with the circumstances, 
with the clarification of the problems involved, and with the 
theses successively maintained. I propose to mention the most 
salient, not in order to discuss but to classify them: 

Goa is an internal political question for the Indian Union—a 
thesis which now appears to have been abandoned. 

Goa is, for the Indian Union, a question of external policy with 
serious international implications (an allusion to the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese Treaties of Alliance and to the North Atlantic Treaty). 

Goa is a domestic question for the Goans, who ought to be 
put in a position to decide their own destiny by the principle of 
self-determination: to be independent or to be integrated in the 
Indian Union. No other alternative is possible because, even if 
the Goans themselves wish to remain linked to Portugal, the 
Union (as has been officially declared) will not tolerate it. 

Obviously, the Goans are given no real alternative under the 
last-named thesis since, once Goa’s connection with Portugal 
had been severed, it would be deprived of the possibility of inde- 
pendent existence or of the power to resist absorption by the 
Indian Union. It may be added that this thesis is presented in 
the field of abstractions and outside the realm of the possible, 
for, in so far as plebiscites are concerned, it is well known that 
the Indian Union went back on the engagement it had entered 
into with France and has not, as yet, seen its way to carrying out 
that to which it bound itself with Pakistan. 

But the question has also been formulated thus: that Portugal 
has no right to be in Goa. This argument is based on the accusa- 
tion of “colonialism,” which Goa—the residue of a colonial em- 
pire—was held to represent. It is well known how sensitive some 
countries are to this accusation; conversely, also, how in Asia, 
where great independent states have arisen in the last decade, 
anti-colonialism is still a strong sentiment, capable of instilling 
some degree of cohesion in various peoples pending the develop- 
ment of positive factors of union and solidarity. The sentiment is 
understandable, but this does not mean that the justification for 
the accusations should not be examined in each case. 

Colonialism is an economic and political system which is sus- 
ceptible of objective examination. It occurs in the field of reality; 
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it may be said to be reducible to figures, to concrete facts and 
legal statutes. It has been argued that it implies a sovereign power 
foreign to the subjected territory; an economic enterprise for the 
benefit (to a larger or smaller extent) of the colonizing Power; 
political or military advantage; discrimination as between citizens 
and subjects, with their different rights; and, above all, the ab- 
sence of political rights of the colonial peoples and their inability 
to intervene in metropolitan affairs. But it is not solely a matter 
of advantages, with no counterpart in the expenditure of wealth 
and in sacrifices. In fact, when it is conscious of its mission the 
colonizing country ensures peace, is responsible for maintaining 
order, organizes life, promotes economic development, invests 
capital, provides education, raises living standards and, as has 
been seen, even leads them to become worthy of independence. It 
may well be asked whether the same end would be reached as 
quickly in any other way. 

To determine whether or not Goa is a case of colonialism, let 
us examine each of these elements as they relate to it. 

Financially, Goa has always been a burden on the metropolitan 
treasury and almost from the beginning was considered by many 
to be ruinous for Portugal. It seems that the passage of the cen- 
turies was to confirm what Dom Jodo de Castro wrote in 1540: 
the fortresses and castles absorbed the revenues of India and 
“such wealth as comes from Portugal.” This situation has not 
changed even in our own times; Goa absorbs its revenues and, in 
addition, large subsidies from the metropolis. 

From the economic point of view, neither the metropolitan 
people nor the metropolitan capital exploit Goa, nor do they enjoy 
any special privileges. In trade, the metropolitan share in Goan 
imports and exports has, on account of distance, been modest. 

Juridically, there is no distinction between the Portuguese of 
Goa and the Portuguese of the European continent, the adjacent 
islands and the rest of the overseas territories. The Goans enjoy 
all rights, have access to all posts, carry out all functions and 
earn their living throughout the Portuguese territory. 

Politically as well as legally Goa is an integral part of the Por- 
tuguese nation; as a province it enjoys administrative and finan- 
cial autonomy. The Goans take part in the formation and working 
of the central organs of sovereignty on a basis of equality with all 
the other Portuguese nationals. 

This is the situation, and it is indeed a remarkable one in view 
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of the form which usually characterizes colonial expansion in the 
world and of the utilitarian and materialist ideas which in many 
places dominate political action. 

Peoples have each their own character and do not all react in 
the same manner. The Portuguese have always revealed the tend- 
ency to create a morally united motherland with territories and 
peoples which in time would become incorporated in the nation; 
at no time was an impediment to this seen in racial or religious 
differences or in the dispersal of lands. Inclination of the spirit? 
Sentiment of the heart? Human fraternity? The truth is that the 
peoples in question have demonstrated throughout history the 
same living solidarity with Portugal as the branches of a tree 
have with its trunk and roots. 

In the period during which Portugal was under Spanish domi- 
nation (1580-1640), resistance to the Dutch and British in the 
East was carried on almost exclusively by the resources and peo- 
ple of Portuguese India herself rather than with support from the 
Kingdom. The struggle in Brazil against the Dutch, not to speak 
of the restoration of S40 Tomé and Angola, was the work of the 
Brazilian settlers rather than of the forces sent from the mother 
country. Thus was the spirit of a community asserted and con- 
solidated. These are facts which give rise to problems in the sense 
that they create duties. The Portuguese Government has repeat- 
edly affirmed that the problem of Goa is above all a moral one. 


Vv 


From what has been said it will surely be possible to see why 
the Portuguese Government is morally and juridically unable to 
negotiate the cession of Goa and, consequently, is in duty bound 
to defend it. It has also been found that the Goans have no wish 
to be freed from Portuguese sovereignty, first, owing to patriotic 
feeling, and secondly, for reasons of their own interest. This has 
created certain difficulties for the Indian Union. 

The foreign policy of the Union is based on a professed pacifism 
reflecting ideological motives and the circumstances of its inter- 
nal life. The treaty with China known as the Treaty of Tibet 
defined the fundamental principles which, in the opinion of both 
Powers, ought to regulate international life and ensure peace 
among nations. And among these principles—a version of those 
of the Charter of the United Nations, to which the Indian Union 
belongs—is that of peaceful coexistence. 
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Since Portugal is not prepared to take hostile acts which might 
excuse aggression by the Indian Union, any military action or 
simply “police action” on the part of the Union against Goa 
would negate the moral basis of its position and discredit its 
policy. Therefore, the Government of the Union has sought des- 
perately to achieve the cession of Goa by other means. It has 
failed within the scope of its avowed policy of peace because, even 
giving pacifism a very wide interpretation, the acts of the Union 
or of its agents always result in the negation of one or another of 
the Tibet principles or of the principles of the United Nations. 

It is not worthwhile to give here an account of those acts, 
proclaimed by the Union to have been peaceful but regarded else- 
where as acts of aggression against Goa and the Goans. Presum- 
ably they are known. Yet they are part of a long history of bad 
neighborliness, of campaigns conducted by the strong against 
the weak for coveted territories. 

To none of these acts has the Portuguese Government re- 
sponded with the slightest act of retaliation, even where such 
retaliation would have been particularly hurtful to the Indian 
Union. Portugal has confined herself to organizing defense within 
her own territory and to counteracting the effects of the worst 
measures taken by the Indian Union against the persons, prop- 
erty or interests of the Goans. At this moment the hope of the 
Union is that the measures adopted will finally exhaust Goa and 
force it to surrender. The attitude of Portugal is to make the 
necessary sacrifices but without placing an inordinate strain on 
her energies, in order that the situation may be maintained in- 
definitely if necessary. 


VI 


So far I have dealt with the case of Goa as a conflict which 
has brought the Indian Union into opposition with Portugal over 
a restricted territory. But these aspects of the problem are no 
more than the foreground wherein this and many other questions 
are developing in Asia. Behind the Indian Union’s claim is the 
backdrop of the whole question of Europe’s relations with Asia 
and eventually Africa. 

During the last centuries, Europe dominated Asia economically 
and in part politically. That this was done solely for European 
profit can hardly be said with justification; however this may be, 
a basic nationalistic reaction throughout Asia as a whole has 
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developed and is putting an end in our time to a historic period 
in which the conduct of the affairs of Asia was led by Europe. 
The process continues. Japan has lost the leadership of the move- 
ment, but it goes on. The objective to be attained is the inde- 
pendence of the peoples and their organization into states free 
from European interference; the basic sentiment is against the 
extinct colonial régime and, by extension, against the white man 
who symbolizes it. Such reactions are not wont to maintain just 
measure; they will go beyond the limits of what wise men con- 
sider prudent. From this grave complications are arising. 

The first is this: the East comprises communities or states not 
exclusively Asian in origin; it includes those with European roots 
and influences—Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, to men- 
tion only the chief ones (since Goa might also be included). Anti- 
Western feeling, a hatred of Europe and of the West in general, 
unjustified though it is, engenders suspicion among some of these 
peoples. In any case, it will not be possible to establish complete 
solidarity on so negative a sentiment. 

States at the outset of their independent existence cannot 
straightaway show the cohesion or internal unity of the old na- 
tions. Their heterogeneous character and the contrasting levels 
of civilization among their people are at present a cause of fragil- 
ity and a source of internal difficulties. The huge areas, the many 
tens or hundreds of millions in which their peoples are counted, 
provide the basis for their becoming Great Powers, but their 
strength cannot yet be proportionate to the size of their terri- 
tories and their peoples. This state of affairs creates inhibitions 
and fear of a return of the West. Though real, these fears are 
groundless; history is neither undone nor remade. But in relations 
between peoples fear acts at times like hatred. To weaken the 
West by every means thus appears to Asia to increase its own 
strength. 

The colonial past of these countries has not sufficed for the 
rational organization and methodical exploitation of all their 
enormous potential wealth. Abundant capital and ample tech- 
nical assistance are essential to them. In order to effect a saving 
in the time necessary for the internal formation of both, recourse 
will have to be had to the countries which still retain capitalist 
and industrial superiority. This, in turn, gives rise to the fear 
that, through close economic codperation, the door to political 
domination will be opened once again. 
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In this atmosphere, the slogans of unhealthy propaganda are 
developing miasma-like. Russia, whom Asians fear (possibly be- 
cause they recognize that she practises colonialism in the vast 
territories of central Asia), offers to aid in the “liberation” of 
other peoples and takes the lead in the struggle against “capital- 
ist imperialism,” trying to force into partnership with her those 
who need that capitalism to live. 

These symptoms may disappear, indeed in time they doubtless 
will disappear provided retrogressive factors do not intervene. 
Asia has always been a world of hermetic civilizations. To open 
the Asian continent to wide contacts with the West is held above 
all to constitute a violation of the will of its peoples, who are led 
to believe that the advantages do not compensate for the dis- 
advantages. There has been, it is true, interpenetration of cul- 
tures, more extensive and more profound in some cases than in 
others. But certain principles in the social structure and culture 
of the Asian peoples have remained intact. The problem is this: 
Left to themselves, how will they react before the great problems 
of life? And how will they finally organize their own lives? 

The dominant classes in Asia were educated in Europe; their 
outlook is Western. They have imported Western institutions 
into most of the Asian nations. These nations belong to and take 
part in the work of world organizations. On the other hand, the 
world is advancing in the direction of uniformity. Herein lies the 
difficulty. Is there not a possibility that ancestral habits of 
thought and action may break through the veneer of Westerniza- 
tion? The question is put. No answer is given. 

European positions in Asia having been almost entirely liqui- 
dated, we now see the new states preparing indiscriminately to 
instigate subversive movements all over Africa, as if conditions 
were identical in the various regions of that continent or similar 
to those prevailing among the Asiatic peoples who have gained 
their independence. Since Bandung, this movement is quite 
openly led by the Indian Union. 

Apart from the four or five independent states which are to be 
found in Africa, and apart from the Mediterranean seaboard of 
that continent where there is a movement to hasten the process 
of evolution toward a system of autonomous governments or 
associated independent states, it may be said that Africa lives 
and must continue for an unforeseeable time to live under the 
control and guidance of a civilized state. Notwithstanding the 
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political experiments which Britain has recently promoted in 
limited areas, the major sections of Africa consist of territories 
which depend on European states and lack the conditions neces- 
sary for existence as independent, democratic nations. Public 
administration and the guidance of labor is unavoidably in the 
hands of a small minority of Europeans. Their tasks cannot be 
abandoned or handed over to the indigenous elements indiscrim1- 
nately and all at once. Transfers of sovereignty are conceivable 
there, but not the abandonment of it. Herein is the problem. 

Asiatic anti-colonialism seeks above all just now to arouse the 
sympathy and solidarity of the Mohammedan peoples, them- 
selves engaged in finding solutions for certain concrete problems. 
The Indian Union is aware of the facts, but it mistakenly thinks 
that its interests are to be served by precipitate movements to 
organize African colored communities into independent states. 

The whole East Coast of Africa (including Madagascar) and 
South Africa provide an important field for Indian immigration 
and settlement. The real interest of a country like the Indian 
Union, which is saddled with an extremely dense population, 
would seem to be to promote the peaceful diversion of some ele- 
ments of its population, which in turn would become a source of 
revenue and contribute to progress at home. For this, however, 
it should neither seek to take advantage of the prevailing stabil- 
ity in those areas to promote a clash with the rights or interests 
of the ruling country, nor to take the place of the Europeans, but 
on the contrary to collaborate with them. That is to say, emigra- 
tion from the Indian Union should not have any political objec- 
tive as now appears to be the case. If any subversive acts tending 
to bring about the expulsion of the white man should succeed, it 
is doubtful if the claims of the Indians would be respected. When, 
therefore, Russia supports Asian efforts to oust the Europeans 
from Africa, she knows that she will not merely weaken Europe 
but at the same time may perhaps nullify the expansionist am- 
bitions of the Indian Union. Not all who loudly proclaim anti- 
colonialism are conscious of what it would mean in Africa if it 
were to be put fully into practice. The West cannot be absolved 
on the ground of ignorance. 


VII 


But to go back to Goa. If this case of Goa is to be brought to 
an end, at least as an acute crisis and source of conflict between 
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Portugal and the Indian Union, there would seem to be only 
three possible ways out, one of them violent, the other two essen- 
tially pacific. 

The violent decision would be for the Indian Union to under- 
take integration by force; that is, for the Indian Union to make 
war on Portugal in Goa. It cannot be doubted that she has the 
means to take possession of Goa against such resistance as the 
Portuguese forces there might be able to offer. In view of the 
inevitability of this result and the small territorial and economic 
value of the Province in relation to the remainder of the Portu- 
guese Commonwealth, many will ask themselves why Portugal 
should resist. The reason is that such is Portugal’s moral duty. 

Of the peaceful solutions, one would be for the Indian Union 
to ignore Goa. As a solution it is unnatural, because the terri- 
tories are neighbors, the inhabitants have affinities and trade and 
other interests are reciprocal or interlocked. Nevertheless it is a 
possible way out, although in violation of the United Nations 
Charter, since there can be no good neighborliness where the 
existence of the neighbor is ignored. Apart from this, no problem 
would be created for the Indian Union by Goa’s disappearance 
from the field of Indian preoccupations. Trade, navigation, 
transit, immigration, transfers of funds—all would disappear. 
There could be no more assaults, invasions, organized terrorism, 
press attacks, marches, aggressive mass meetings. Purely and 
simply Goa would not exist as far as the Indian Union was con- 
cerned—as though it were wiped out in some great cataclysm. 
(Certain consequences, to be sure, such as those resulting from 
the fact that many tens of thousands of Goans live in the Indian 
Union, would have to be faced.) 

The third and only genuine solution of the problem, in so far 
as it can be solved between two responsible states, would be open 
negotiations on all those points at which proximity and inter- 
course create risks or can give rise to friction. The Portuguese 
Government has singled out some such points; others may be of 
interest to the Indian Union. And if there were no other thought 
on either side than “to live and let live,” it would surely be pos- 
sible to find formulas for peaceful if not amicable relations—points 
at which interests converge and solutions for existing or possible 
disagreements. I believe that only along this route will the Indian 
Union grow in stature, consolidate its position and bring credit 
to its announced policy of peace. 
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still gives rise to grave doubts in the Western mind. The 

reason for this is the acceptance of old definitions rather 
than an appreciation of the country’s background and its human 
aspirations. The word “neutrality” as applied to India’s foreign 
policy has little meaning. Like a hundred other oft-repeated 
words it has become blunted with use, and can be related to India 
only in the context of her past and present policies. What 
does neutrality—or, as we prefer to call it, non-alignment—mean 
and why does India follow this path? 

As in dress, there are fashions in political outlook and behavior 
and the individual who wears last year’s model at a gathering is 
regarded not only as eccentric but something approaching a 
freak. India, it would seem, has entered the elegant international 
drawing room in old clothes and is an embarrassing misfit among 
those already assembled there. Why does she continue to em- 
barrass the leaders of society when they have pointed out to her 
that she would be far more acceptable if she were fashionably in 
step with them? 

In our assessment of the world situation, we, like other nations, 
find ourselves confronted by two alternatives. One is the belief 
that peace can be maintained by building up military might 
and held in balance by an armaments race. The other is the view 
that it can be preserved only by peaceful means, that the arma- 
ments race endangers its preservation, and that no stone must 
be left unturned to lessen the tensions that exist in the world. 
To us it seems logical that the latter is the surer way to safe- 
guard the peace. Our approach to peace might then be called 
“neutrality” if such a nebulous word can be used to define a 
policy which since its inception in an independent India has been 
both active and dynamic. In essence our neutrality is the un- 
jaundiced outlook we choose to apply to all international issues, 
believing that if we approach a problem with a calm mind our 
vision will be clearer and the result more fruitful. It is true that 
in an atomic age of cut-and-dried formulas and decisions backed 
by the authority of power such a policy has the disadvantage of 
not fitting neatly into any prescribed formula. It reserves unto 
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itself the right to judge each question as it arises on its merits, 
but it has the great advantage of being free from prejudice and 
fear. 

This particular approach to peace is not new to India. It is her 
traditional outlook, both philosophical and historical. Philosophi- 
cally it took shape as early as the sixth century B.C. when 
Gautama Buddha condemned violence in all its forms and sought 
through the example of his own renunciation a solution to human 
suffering. The religion he inspired spread far beyond India’s 
borders into Ceylon, China, Japan, Indo-China and Siam. Bud- 
dhist civilization linked the countries of Asia, giving them a 
common heritage, much as Christianity binds the Western world 
today and has done since its early remarkable spread over 
Europe. 

Historically the peaceful approach found its most celebrated 
exponent in the Emperor Asoka in the third century B.C. In 
the process of waging a series of bloody wars to extend his domain, 
he became suddenly conscious of the futility of war. At the height 
of his military glory he renounced war as a method of conquest 
and adopted the Buddhist creed of non-violence both as a na- 
tional and international policy. The inscribed pillars he had 
erected all over India and the edicts he had carved on rock faces 
bear witness to his repentance and compassion for all living 
things. From then on his relations with neighboring countries 
were confined to the missionaries he sent abroad to spread the 
teachings of the Buddha. 

The message of the Buddha created the culture patterns and 
led to the meditative approach of Asia for a thousand years after 
Asoka. It was responsible for the peace that generally prevailed 
among the Buddhist countries of the ancient world and con- 
tinued into very recent times. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
countries of Asia have through the centuries of their recorded 
history maintained for the most part cordial relations with one 
another. Their contacts have been commercial, cultural’ and 
religious. Scholars, missionaries and travellers have followed the 
ancient caravan routes bearing messages from their lands or in 
search of knowledge from other lands, and those who recorded 
their travels have left detailed accounts of the welcome and 
honors they received as guests in strange countries. Among them 
were the two Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hien in the fourth century 
A.D. and Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century A.D., who walked 
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across Central Asia into India in search of authoritative Buddhist 
works. Hiuen Tsiang, an eminent scholar himself, studied for 
many years at the then already historic Buddhist University of 
Nalanda, famous throughout Asia for its high standard of learn- 
ing. There has been no history of prolonged and painful conflict 
between the Asian countries as there has been in the Western 
world, where the countries of Europe, relentlessly divided, have 
carried on an almost unceasing struggle for power and supremacy, 
and where numerous religious wars, wars of succession and wars 
over trade have been fought. While conflict has been the general 
rule throughout European history, and peace has been confined 
to periods between wars, in Asia the reverse has been the case. 
Because of this background the Asian nations, now independent, 
can renew their old cultural contacts with ease, regarding each 
other as peaceful neighbors rather than as potential enemies. 
There has been no inherited legacy of conflict to mar their 
present outlook. 

It has been our special fortune to have in our midst in recent 
times a noble son of India and a great interpreter of our tradi- 
tional approach. But an approach, however revered, must find 
its flowering in visible examples if it is to have a practical value 
for the people who subscribe to it. Mahatma Gandhi has been 
for us that practical example, bringing politics to the more 
humble and more human level of individual behavior. Gandhi 
made India’s destiny the individual responsibility of every citi- 
zen. He believed in a very literal sense that human beings were 
the nation and that the behavior of every individual ultimately 
molded the fate of his country. The fact that his insistence on 
ethics and his creed of non-violence brought freedom to India by 
means of a unique revolution indicates that his were not the 
dreams of a visionary. On the contrary he proved that the peace- 
ful approach still had a dynamic significance for our own era, 
that bloodshed was not the only way, even in an age of violence, 
for a nation to conduct its struggle for independence. By casting 
out antagonism from his own view and insisting that his followers 
do the same, he laid the foundations for the codperation that 
continues today between free India and Great Britain. We value 
this contact with Britain because in a world so sadly divided 
friendship between nations is a thing to be guarded and nurtured. 
But more even than the contact, we value the approach that has 
made it possible. We are convinced not merely that it can prove 
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an asset on the wider international plane but that it is the only 
method that will guarantee’a lasting peace. 

At the recent session of the Congress Party in Amritsar, our 
Prime Minister voiced this conviction while moving a resolution 
in honor of the 2,50oth anniversary of the parinirvana (death) 
of the Buddha. He pointed out that the question facing humanity 
was whether or not it stood by the message of the Buddha and 
of Mahatma Gandhi both in the national and international 
spheres. It was a choice, he said, between peace and the hydrogen 
bomb. 

In an earlier period the accepted definition of neutrality was 
passive—a state of “no-war.” But now the uncommitted nations 
are more positive in their approach. They wish to participate fully 
in all activities which promote peace and for this reason they 
are willing to assume considerable responsibility in international 
affairs. India is an active member of the United Nations and 
willingly offers her service when it is needed to ease tension and 
promote good will. It was in this hope that she accepted the re- 
sponsibility of the chairmanship of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission in Korea and more recently the chair- 
manship of the Supervisory Commission for Indo-China. Thus 
her chosen rdle demands that she exert herself in whatever ca- 
pacity offers itself in the interests of peace. Her neutrality itself 
implies involvement in its cause. 

Can India’s rédle have a real influence on the peace of the 
world? The answer does not lie with India alone. So long as the 
approach to peace lies through military pacts and greater weap- 
ons of destruction India’s réle must remain limited and world 
peace continue to remain just beyond reach. 

This is the policy to which we adhere for two reasons. Firstly, 
because our need for peace is imperative. It is not merely de- 
sirable or preferable, it is a vital necessity and a daily prayer. 
We have problems to face in India that would tax the energies 
and resources of a nation far better equipped and developed than 
ours. We need peace not in order to become more powerful or 
more prosperous, but in order to exist. We need it in order to eat, 
to be clothed, and housed and made literate. We need it for these 
basic unadorned reasons and we will not jeopardize their realiza- 
tion by even a remote word or action that might add to the un- 
happy tensions that already exist. 

Secondly, we choose this way because we reject completely 
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the psychology of threat and its by-product, fear. We do not 
subscribe to the widely-held belief that the affairs of nations can 
be successfully conducted on a military level. In the world’s re- 
cent history there is abundant evidence to prove that neither 
threats of superior force nor displays of armed might have been 
able to create the climate in which peace can take root. The great 
malady which affects humanity today is fear, born of tensions 
following the armaments race. Fear is a bad counsellor and re- 
duces those who fall within its grasp to a state in which no posi- 
tive action is possible. To keep fear at its lowest ebb even if it 
cannot be wholly eliminated is India’s ceaseless endeavor. 

In a world of conflicting ideologies there is, to our way of think- 
ing, no civilized method of living in harmony with those who 
disagree with us but that of peaceful coexistence. To this end 
we uphold the Pancha Shila or five principles, first so named in 
the preamble of our treaty with China regarding Tibet, signed in 
1954, but since then accepted by other countries as a code of 
international morality. Coexistence is one of the principles in- 
corporated in Pancha Shila, the others being respect for the terri- 
torial and integral sovereignty of others, nonaggression, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of others and the recognition 
of the equality of others. 

Because of our faith in the efficacy of this outlook we remain 
in the Commonwealth—an example that an association of na- 
tions can exist, mutually beneficial to one another, without neces- 
sarily having an identity of opinions. Because of it, too, we sup- 
port the United Nations as a focal point of international relations, 
and seek to enlarge its membership. This, also, is the reason why 
we support the entry into it of the People’s Republic of China, 
for without Asia’s largest nation in its councils the United Na- 
tions is not a truly representative body. In pursuance of our 
policy of peaceful coexistence we have urged the banning of 
nuclear weapons and the limitation of conventional armaments, 
and have deplored any pact or treaty that has been based on a 
military approach. Pacts such as those of Manila and Baghdad 
can only heighten the world’s fever, not cool it. 

The concept of coexistence has a special significance for the 
countries of Asia and Africa in their dealings with one another. 
For the first time in history they meet and discuss matters re- 
lating to themselves as independent nations. The Bandung Con- 
ference has highlighted the efficacy of coexistence, proving it 
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both worthwhile and workable. At Bandung, despite differences 
in political status, policy and viewpoint, 29 Asian and African 
countries sought each other’s aid and experience on a basis of 
mutual codperation. Their policies ranged from membership in 
NATO to close alliance with the Soviet Union, but this did not 
come in the way of mutual respect and friendship. They agreed 
to provide each other with technical assistance, to promote trade 
and joint financial ventures, and to renew their ancient cultural 
contacts through the exchange of delegations. Alike, they de- 
plored racial discrimination wherever it existed and supported 
the right of all peoples to self-determination. The most outstand- 
ing result of the conference was its unanimous declaration on the 
promotion of world peace. These Asian and African countries, 
some newly emerged to independence though they were, indus- 
trially backward, militarily insecure and financially poor, did, 
nevertheless, accomplish a feat of codperation. 

Among the issues agreed upon at Bandung was a unanimous 
condemnation of colonialism. Of this Goa is a flagrant example, 
for Goa is as much a part of India as Dover is British and Mar- 
seilles French. When Britain withdrew from India and France 
from her possessions of Pondicherry, Karaikal, Mahé and Yanam 
it was hoped that Portugal too, recognizing the signs of the times, 
would similarly and gracefully withdraw. That she did not do so 
poses a situation for which there is no rational explanation. Pre- 
mier Salazar has said that Portuguese rule must remain in order 
that Goa “might continue to be a memorial to Portuguese dis- 
coveries and a small hearth of the Western spirit in the East.” 
Surely the Western spirit in the East should be associated with 
good will and not with a totalitarian régime harshly imposed on 
an unwilling people. The spirit of Britain that endures in India 
is that of her democratic institutions and traditions, her sense of 
fair play and her celebrated justice. The French spirit endures 
in her onetime possessions in India in the shape of a continued 
reverence for the French language and culture. The Portuguese, 
if they believe they are contributing to the cause of Western 
civilization in the East, are perpetuating a bitter and tragic farce. 
The East welcomes the West, but as a friend and equal, not as a 
master. In Goa today there is unhappy evidence of a dictatorial 
alien régime not accepted by the people. 

Goans are Indians. Racially they are indistinguishable from 
the people of the neighboring districts of Bombay State. The in- 
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habitants of Daman and Diu are Gujaratis. According to the 
Portuguese census statistics of 1951, European settlers numbered 
517, those of mixed blood 562, and Indians 636,153. Their mother 
tongue is not Portuguese but Konkani in Goa and Gujarati in 
Daman and Diu. Not more than 8 percent of the entire popula- 
tion has even a slight knowledge of Portuguese. Less than a third 
of the population is Roman Catholic, and even these have more 
in common with the five million Catholics elsewhere in India 
who enjoy full religious freedom than with the Portuguese. It is 
significant that whereas the Archbishop of Goa is a Portuguese, 
the first Indian Cardinal is a Goan. There are more Goan officers 
in the Indian Army than there are Goan privates in the Portu- 
guese army, and these privates can never aspire to any rank 
higher than that of a sergeant. 

Goa is a part of the Indian economy and dependent upon it. 
Premier Salazar has himself admitted that Portugal’s share in 
her trade is only 10 percent of imports and 1 percent of exports. 
Nearly the entire Goan middle class is dependent on India for 
higher education and for jobs. Over 150,000 Goans live and work 
in India and it is their remittances that have formed the founda- 
tion of Goan economy. Though the soil is fertile, only a third of 
the arable land is cultivated and the rice produced meets less 
than half the local demand. Despite recent mining of iron ore 
and manganese, the imports are four times greater than the ex- 
ports. In 1952 the Portuguese, suddenly aware of their failure 
in these various fields, formulated a Six Year Plan, but in this 
Plan over 60 percent of the expenditure was reserved for the 
construction of airfields and the development of strategic com- 
munications. 

Goa to this day has not been permitted representative govern- 
ment. The Governor-General is assisted by an Advisory Council 
of 12 members of whom seven are nominated and five elected by 
the wealthiest taxpayers. He submits to this Council as and when 
he thinks fit, referring any adverse vote to the government at 
Lisbon. A Legislative Council was established in March 1953 
but no mode of elections has yet been worked out. Portuguese 
possessions in India elect two deputies to the Assemblies at Lis- 
bon but the franchise is limited to about 3 percent of the total 
population. A strict censorship both of internal and foreign mail 
is maintained, and no criticism of the government, including 
that on purely local issues, is permitted in the press. All political 
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activity is forbidden and the constitution and executive per- 
sonnel of even social associations require official approval. Such 
repression cannot long continue in an age when the entire Asian 
continent is waking to freedom and self-expression. Issues that 
were once judged in terms of power and prestige can now only 
be decided in human terms. 

The natural outcome of Portuguese rule has been an increased 
desire for freedom on the part of the Goans. In July 1954 a small 
body of unarmed Goans, supported by their people, succeeded 
in disarming the Portuguese police who were equipped with auto- 
matic weapons, and took over the administration of Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli in Daman. In the satyagraha that followed against 
the Portuguese authorities over 2,500 Goans, both men and 
women, Catholics and Hindus, were arrested and many subjected 
to brutal treatment. Nearly 500 are still in prison, 240 are serving 
long terms after summary trials by military tribunals and 14 
have been deported to Portugal and her African colonies. 

In August 1955 an unarmed band of Indians and Goans tried 
to cross the border into Goa to offer peaceful satyagraha. In the 
firing that followed 24 were killed, many more injured and 31 
Indian nationals, one of whom was a Member of Parliament, 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. The fate of these 
fellow-Indians naturally stirred strong feelings in India, but the 
government of India while sympathizing fully with Goan aspira- 
tions, stands by its principle of non-violence; it refrained from 
using military measures in the face of grave provocation and put 
a ban on the entry of the non-violent resisters to prevent further 
deterioration of the situation. Addressing Parliament on this 
question, the Prime Minister said that the problem of Goa would 
be tackled within the framework of India’s peace policy, without 
resort to military measures. 

The right of all peoples to self-determination is no longer a 
matter of opinion. It is an established fact which the United 
Nations Charter recognizes and which has been accepted by its 
member nations. Freedom is not a prize to be offered for good 
behavior or a commodity to be withheld for the pleasure or the 
profit of the ruler. If the word is to have any meaning it cannot 
be denied to any portion of the world’s people for any reason 
whatsoever. The tremendous revolution that is stirring Asia and 
Africa has at last given the peoples of these mighty continents 
the opportunity of expressing themselves with newly-found con- 
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fidence and dignity and they will be satisfied with nothing less 
than their birthright. This is not the time when any man can ride 
astride another or be his master. It is the time to bury false 
notions of prestige and act in terms of human welfare. We make 
a plea for the peaceful and friendly solution of this problem so 
that bitterness may cease and the dark shadow of conflict which 
threatens may be lifted. There is no alternative to coexistence 
but tragedy—tragedy as devastating for the powerful as for the 
humbler nations. 

In conclusion, I should like to draw attention to one of the main 
factors which have contributed to the position which the West 
occupies in the modern world. It is great today because it has 
sustained a deep faith in man, the individual and his destiny, 
because it has worked for the uplifting of the human spirit and 
believed in its guiding power. Material power itself has developed 
because of this guiding force. What we need is a closer under- 
standing between the nations of the world based on the working 
out in practice of the great proposition which America has given 
the world, that all men are created equal and possess inalienable 
rights. To forget this at such a time as we are passing through 
would lead to grave consequences. Since its inception in America, 
this proposition has become the common heritage of mankind 
and independent India has based her own constitution on it. 
Today she bases her foreign policy upon a similar concept hoping 
that, in the words of the Greek poet, it will help to “hold a hand 
uplifted over hate.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL 
By Robert Cutler 


URING the Eisenhower Administration, the National 
Security Council has emerged as a mechanism of the 
executive branch of the federal government for ad- 

vising the President on matters of high policy, equal in importance 
to the Cabinet. The solid establishment and effective functioning 
of this relatively new organ at the apex of government is a cur- 
rent phenomenon of America’s political economy. 

The National Security Council was created by the National 
Security Act of 1947 and first began to function in late September 
1947. An account of its origin, characteristics, composition and 
current role has recently been given by Dillon Anderson, Special 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs.* Because 
it is Mr. Anderson’s function to operate the Council mechanism 
for the President—as it was mine before his day—he is particu- 
larly qualified to tell that story. While it is not here necessary to 
repeat all that is there so clearly set forth, it will be desirable at 
the outset to summarize certain essential aspects of the National 
Security Council. 

The Council, unlike the Cabinet, had from its birth the legis- 
lative sanction of an Act of Congress. Under its statutory charter, 
the Council is concerned only in policy matters affecting the 
security of the nation. The Cabinet, by reasonable accommoda- 
tion, handles other vast policy areas such as Agriculture, Labor, 
Post Office, Interior, Health, Education and Welfare, Civil Serv- 
ice, much of Justice and Commerce, and so forth. The Council’s 
purpose is to integrate the manifold aspects of national security 
policy (such as foreign, military, economic, fiscal, internal se- 
curity, psychological) to the end that security policies finally 
recommended to the President shall be both representative and 
fused, rather than compartmentalized and several. The Council’s 
role is advisory only. It recommends; it does not decide. What- 
ever security policy may be finally approved by the President, 
after such modifications or rejections of the Council’s views as 
he may determine, is the policy, not of the Council, but of the 
Chief Executive. 


1“The President and National Security,” The Atlantic, January 1956. 
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The individuals who now regularly attend Council meetings 
and who come as ad hoc participants for particular items on the 
agenda are those to whom—because of their offices, knowledge 
and capacity to contribute—the President would be most likely 
to turn for advice in the field of national security. The Chair- 
man of the Council, President Eisenhower, has made it clear that 
he regards the Council as a “corporate body,” consisting of officials 
who are advising the President in their own right and not simply 
as the heads of their respective departments. And he expects the 
Council members to “seek, with their background and experience, 
the most statesmanlike answer to the problems of national se- 
curity, rather than to attempt solutions which represent a mere 
compromise of agency positions.” 

Statistics are not, of course, a criterion of value, but they pro- 
vide a useful quantitative measure. As of January 20, 1956, the 
National Security Council had been in existence a little over eight 
and one-quarter years. During this period the Council held 273 
meetings and at them took 1,508 separate policy actions. Of these 
totals, 128 of the meetings were held and 699 of the policy actions 
were taken in the five and one-quarter years of the Truman Ad- 
ministration and 145 of the meetings and 809 of the policy actions 
were recorded in the three years of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

To illustrate a point which is made later on, let me add one 
more statistic. The Eisenhower Administration on January 20, 
1956, completed 156 weeks in office. During its first 115 weeks, 
the Council met 115 times (compared with 82 Cabinet meetings 
for the same period). In the 41 following weeks—which included, 
of course, the long period of the President’s absence in Denver and 
his subsequent stay in Gettysburg—the Council met 30 times (in 
comparison with 27 Cabinet meetings for the same period). 

These figures point up certain things that must be understood 
if one is to appreciate the operation of the National Security 
Council mechanism. 

Fundamentally, the Council is a vehicle for a President to use 
in accordance with its suitability to his plan for conducting his 
great office. The Congress provided the vehicle, but it is in the 
President’s discretion to do with it what he wishes. 

The National Security Act of 1947 not only defines purposes 
and functions of the Council; it also designates certain persons 
who will be members of the Council—the President, the Vice 
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President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. There is serious 
doubt in some minds, certainly in mine, whether Congress has 
the Constitutional power to direct or require the Chief Executive 
to take counsel with particular advisers in reaching decisions on 
particular subjects. But this Constitutional question has never 
been pressed. Each President to whom the Council vehicle has 
been available has found it useful and convenient. 

Mr. Truman and General Eisenhower availed themselves of 
its convenience in very different ways. But a peculiar virtue of 
the National Security Act is its flexibility. Within the Act’s broad, 
far-sighted bounds, each President may use the Council as he 
finds most suitable at a given time. There was not intended, nor 
can there be deduced, any invidious comparison by stating the 
comparative statistics given above. On the contrary, the com- 
parison illustrates the Act’s flexibility. 

During the 1952 election campaign, General Eisenhower re- 
ferred in two major speeches to the National Security Council. 
He proposed, when elected, to give vital significance to its opera- 
tions, to use it as a principal mechanism for aiding the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in making decisions on matters of high and necessarily 
secret policy. Candidate Eisenhower looked forward to a Council 
which would be a continuous, positive and generating force. 

When he became President, General Eisenhower transformed 
the Council into a forum for vigorous discussion against a back- 
ground of painstakingly prepared and carefully studied papers. 
He likes nothing better than the flashing interchange of views 
among his principal advisers. Out of the grinding of these minds 
comes a refinement of the raw material into valuable metal; out 
of the frank assertion of differing views, backed up by preparation 
that searches every nook and cranny, emerges a resolution that 
reasonable men can support. Differences of views which have de- 
veloped at lower levels are not swept under the rug, but exposed. 
In fact, it is the particular task of the Special Assistant to the 
President to sharpen and make more precise and provocative any 
divergences that may exist so that the pros and cons can be ac- 
curately discussed and explored before the President at the 
Council meeting. In devising policy under our democratic form 
of government, reasonable accommodation may be required, but 
never soft compromise. 

Vigor characterizes the exchange of views at the Council table. 
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But there has not cropped up from such vigor any wrangling or 
bitterness or hurt pride at failure of a certain view to prevail. 
The fair, sensible temper of the Chairman, his obvious and sin- 
cere search for constructive interchanges, invest the meetings 
with a high quality. In such a climate, little or selfish advocacies 
seem out of place. 

President Eisenhower is at home in this kind of operation. The 
old soldier is accustomed to well-staffed work. While I was Special 
Assistant, 95 percent of the matters to be considered by the 
Council at its weekly meetings were presented orally or visually 
on the basis of previously-circulated papers, the substance of 
which had been thrashed out at the next highest level over weeks, 
sometimes even months, of preparation. The Special Assistant 
acts as Chairman of the Council’s Planning Board, upon which 
each Council member is represented at Assistant Secretary level 
and through which at its meetings three times a week passes all 
material to be considered by the Council. In the acid bath of the 
Planning Board, all points of view are represented, heard, ex- 
plored and contested. There is in this process a guarantee against 
ex parte judgments, against imprecise guidance to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and against suppression of conflicting views. 

Like every human instrumentality, the performance of the 
Planning Board depends upon its members’ capabilities, their 
intellectual fibre and their willingness to work long, hard hours 
day after day. Each member is nominated by the department 
or agency head, and, when approved by the Special Assistant, is 
appointed by the President himself. The higher the calibre and 
quality of the men in the Planning Board, the better integrated 
are the ideas and the more succinctly and revealingly stated are 
the papers containing them upon which the Council will deliberate. 


II 


In praising the flexibility of the National Security Act earlier, 
I pointed to the Council’s different use under Truman and under 
Eisenhower. This flexibility is also well illustrated by different 
utilizations of the Council by President Eisenhower himself. Dur- 
ing his first two years in office, it was necessary to pick up and re- 
examine all the policies of the prior Administration which were 
still in effect at Inauguration Day. Were these policy directives 
still adequate and proper? If not, how should they be changed? 
This heavy load of reéxamination and often of restatement had 
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to be carried simultaneously with the performance of exacting 
tasks in three other rings under the Big Tent. We were continually 
examining over-all national security policy; we were making re- 
curring assessment and appraisal (as called for by the Statute) 
of “the objectives, commitments, and risks of the United States 
in relation to our actual and potential military power;” and we 
were coping with the day-to-day crises and issues which are 
created as history evolves. Such a swelling volume of work re- 
quired those 115 Council meetings during the first 115 weeks of 
this Administration. 

But there came a time, following the end of its second year in 
office, when this Administration had accumulated a reservoir of 
basic policies and forward strategy. Mr. Anderson, in his Atlantic 
article, pointed out that these policies, “though not inflexible 
and always subject to constant review and revision from time 
to time, nevertheless [did] represent certain fundamental 
concepts and ... identified guidelines for those departments in 
Government which are responsible for action.” Against this back- 
ground, it was possible for the Council to enter its second phase 
under Eisenhower. There would be less driving pressure; more 
time would be made free for discussion. The President looked 
forward to this second phase, not as a change of road, but as a 
turn in the same road and as an alteration in pace. 

Soon after the second phase began, the President’s illness oc- 
curred. For two months he was not in a position to preside over a 
Council meeting. But the Council continued to function during 
his Colorado vacation and his later illness, holding during these 
three and one-half months ten meetings, with the Vice President 
in the chair. The reservoir of accumulated policy guidance then 
stood the nation in good stead. Mr. Anderson puts it thus: “The 
heads of the various departments are in a position to carry on 
during such times with full knowledge of the continued validity 
of the broad policy concepts established by the President in the 
cumulative experience of the NSC. ... The continued functioning 
of Government in such periods under a body of established policy 
exemplifies, in a real sense, the principle which John Adams wrote 
into the Massachusetts Constitution in 1780—that ours is a 
Government of laws and not of men.” 

When the Eisenhower Administration took office in January 
1953, the Council was relatively young. For this reason, it was 
possible to mould its procedures to accommodate a maximum 
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work-load and effective performance. Thus, a regular meeting day 
and hour (Thursdays at 10 in the morning) was early established 
so as to free a period in each future week from interference of 
other engagements. Likewise, a “forward” agenda was circulated 
weekly by the Special Assistant, with topics frequently scheduled 
months ahead in order to allow thorough, orderly study and prep- 
aration in the responsible agencies and then in the Planning 
Board. Again, there were circulated, well in advance of each 
Council meeting, a detailed agenda for that meeting and copies 
of the policy recommendations to be taken up under the respec- 
tive items. 

Except for a current intelligence briefing, which opened each 
Council meeting, and for occasional emergency items for which 
there was little or even no time for advance preparation, items 
were presented for Council deliberation on the basis of carefully 
staffed and carefully written documents. For convenience, a 
routine format for policy statements was developed. Thus, the 
busy reader would always know where to find the covering letter, 
the general considerations, the objectives, the courses of action 
to carry out the objectives, the financial appendices, the support- 
ing staff study; for they invariably appeared in this sequence in 
the final document. Lastly, immediately after each Council meet- 
ing, the Special Assistant was responsible for drafting a brief 
record of action, summarizing what had taken place at the meet- 
ing; and, to obtain the benefit of the views of those who attended 
the meeting, circulated the draft to them before submitting it to 
the President. The record of action is a critically important docu- 
ment. When approved by the President, as presented to or as 
modified by him, it records the policy of the United States on 
the matters covered therein. 

The standardization of these techniques made it possible for 
the Council to transact, week in and week out, an enormously 
heavy load of work. 

The Cabinet also began gradually to change its character. At 
the outset, its loose informality stood in frank contrast to the 
Council operation, but it was soon found that many things were 
getting discussed at Cabinet meetings but not getting settled. 
With characteristic impulse to make any operation related to 
him as useful and effective as possible, President Eisenhower set 
about to reform Cabinet procedures. The Cabinet began to step 
away from an easygoing debating society toward an advisory 
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body addressing itself to precise points. On its horizon, there ap- 
peared: a Cabinet Secretary; a pre-meeting agenda; advance 
circulation of papers to be discussed, presented in a standard for- 
mat; meetings of representatives of the Cabinet members with 
the Cabinet Secretary; a post-meeting statement of decisions 
taken. The influence of the young brother, the Council, upon the 
operating procedures of the Cabinet has been striking and bene- 
ficial. I have stressed these operational aspects of the Council 
and their gradual infection of the ancient Cabinet’s procedure 
because they have far-reaching effect. 

The effective integration of all germane considerations bearing 
on a particular policy issue requires that the presentation of it 
to and discussions by the Council shall be on the basis of care- 
fully staffed papers, prepared through a representative, searching 
procedure such as is now carried on by the Council’s Planning 
Board. A principal danger at the top level of government is that 
the required discussion may be based on a presentation that is 
one-sided (however earnestly proposed) or that lacks a critical 
analysis in which all agencies freely participate at the formative 
stage. The complexity and variety of the agenda items presented 
at a single Council meeting underline the risk which may attend 
decisions based on inadequate, nonrepresentative preparation or 
on the failure of participants to have studied and grasped the ma- 
terial prepared for their advance consideration. Without ade- 
quate preparation, few men have the over-all perspective to deal 
with long-range security issues. 

Of course, disadvantages attend the method of continuous pres- 
entation through carefully staffed papers. There is a tendency 
toward formality and stylization. There is eliminated the informal 
“kicking about” of a problem at the Council meeting. But these 
disadvantages are more than offset by the likelihood that a more 
sure, decisive result will be achieved when considerations are 
based on an exactly prepared and commonly understood state- 
ment of facts and recommendations. There is no question what- 
soever in my mind that policy action is profitable when it is based 
on precisely worded, carefully studied and well presented written 
material. A goal of the Council under the present Administration 
is to achieve this type of operation. 

When such a goal is achieved, the President has a working 
mechanism from which to obtain carefully integrated and repre- 
sentative advice. He also has in the Council an admirable refuge 
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from one-sided pressure to decide some issue. An ex parte presen- 
tation may or may not present all the facts. An omission may 
come from ignorance or inadvertence or it may be partisan. But 
at the Council table all sides are present. Here, together in give- 
and-take argument, are the President’s principal advisers, stating 
their views before each other and before the President, upon 
whom rests the burden of decision; questioning and being ques- 
tioned; each having his free, full opportunity to speak before the 
die is cast. This kind of thing seems to me the quintessence of 
democracy in action, admirably suited to the genius of our free 
institutions. 

It may be appropriate here to describe the functioning of an- 
other part of the N.S.C. mechanism—the Operations Coérdinat- 
ing Board, created by Executive Order in 1953. The O.C.B. arose 
like a phoenix out of the ashes of the old Psychological Strategy 
Board. The old Board had been premised on the fallacious con- 
cept of an independently-existing psychological strategy; whereas, 
in fact, it is the significant actions taken by government in and 
of themselves, the appropriate and most desirable arrangement 
of such actions, and the manner and emphasis of the publication 
of such actions to the world, that advance the struggle for men’s 
minds and create a desirable climate of world opinion. The Jack- 
son Committee was unanimous in recommending a subaltern 
agency which would strive, not for more or for independent plan- 
ning, but for better dovetailing of the programs of the depart- 
ments and agencies responsible for carrying out approved national 
security policies. 

It was for such a codrdinative purpose that the O.C.B. was 
created. Assume that the National Security Council sits at the 
top of Policy Hill. On one side of this hill, policy recommendations 
travel upward through the Planning Board to the Council, where 
they are thrashed out and submitted to the President. When the 
President has approved a policy recommendation, it travels down 
the other side of Policy Hill to the departments and agencies 
responsible for its execution. Each department or agency with a 
function to perform under such approved policy must prepare its 
program to carry out its responsibility. Part way down this side 
of the hill is the Operations Codrdinating Board, to which the 
President refers an approved national security policy as its author- 
ity to advise with the relevant departments and agencies as to 
their detailed operational planning and as to coérdinating the 
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interdepartmental aspects of their respective programs. In no 
sense is the O.C.B. concerned with the making of policy. While it 
cannot make or negate programs to carry out a policy, it may 
assist ‘in developing them. The Board is a coérdinator and an 
expediter and a follower-up and a progress reporter. It is also 
authorized to initiate new proposals for action within the frame- 
work of national security policies. 

It is apparent why the O.C.B. must have such functions and 
not the control of policy. I have seen it erroneously called the 
Operations Control Board. Its membership consists of the Under 
Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Director 
of Central Intelligence, and certain others. Such officers are obvi- 
ously without authority, individually or collectively, to interpose 
their views between the President and his responsible Cabinet 
members. The O.C.B. can assist, follow up, report; but it cannot 
initiate or change policy. And the language of the Executive 
Order is scrupulously exact to this effect. 

It is true that the personalities, capacities and philosophies of 
those who compose the Operations Coérdinating Board affect its 
transaction of business. But a similar comment is equally applic- 
able to all human undertakings. As I have earlier remarked, the 
best functioning of the Planning Board depends upon its mem- 
bers’ capabilities, brilliance of mind, soundness of judgment and 
devotion to princple. The O.C.B. is still the youngest part of the 
N.S.C. mechanism. It is intended to fill a vital rdle: to help “set 
the stage” by encouraging the most favorable arrangement of 
department and agency plans to carry out an approved security 
policy, so as to make the ultimate execution of that policy as 
effective a step as the United States can take in the area. 

The question is often asked of me: Whence come the ideas for 
policy studies leading to recommendations by the Council? What 
is the genesis of a national security policy? The answer is as vari- 
ous as the world around us, as the events of today which go to 
make tomorrow the book of history. But one may divide the 
spectrum as follows. 

At the one end is the mass of national security policies which 
had been approved under the Truman Administration. When 
President Eisenhower took office, there were something like a 
hundred national security policy statements in effect: some re- 
cent, some a year or so old, some (of a more administrative na- 
ture) dating back to early Council actions; some basic and world- 
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wide, some dealing with regions or countries, some dealing with 
specific undertakings or relations or defensive elements; some as 
big as whales, some as tiny as minnows (but extremely sensitive 
minnows). As I have already pointed out, it was necessary for 
the new Administration to review as rapidly as possible all of 
these policies in accordance with their importance and the avail- 
ability of time. In what ways should they be changed, modified, 
strengthened or superseded? This review naturally generated 
many ideas for new or changed national security policies. 

Moving farther along the spectrum, we find the continuing 
review of all policies, including those approved by President Eis- 
enhower. A national security policy is not created to be put in a 
glass museum case. As world events shift or take on new emphasis 
under more recent intelligence reports, there is need to subject 
policies to a fresh look. Periodically the Operations Codrdinating 
Board reports to the Council on departmental and agency prog- 
ress in carrying out currently operative national security policies, 
on its judgment of the adequacy or failings of such policies. In a 
few instances such progress reports are made by a responsible 
department or agency. These progress reports, which turn up at 
almost every Council meeting, provide another source of ideas 
for change or modification in policy. In addition, certain depart- 
ments and agencies file annual reports with the Council indi- 
cating the current status of programs to carry out national 
security policies for which they have responsibility. These status 
of programs reports are a mine of information that may stimulate 
questioning. 

The fluidity of the world we live in is paralleled by the con- 
tinuous processes of the Council mechanism to keep its policy 
guidance responsive and up to date. Thus in the first three years 
of the Eisenhower Administration various basic and embracing 
policies of the United States, and policies affecting diverse areas 
of government, were annually under consideration as to one or 
more or all their phases. 

Still further down this imagined spectrum is an area where 
history takes charge of the development of policy. A foreign leader 
dies; a war ends; a conference succeeds or fails; an ally makes a 
new and unexpected decision. There is no Cassandra to prophesy 
in advance that the consequent issue must be scheduled for Coun- 
cil consideration. Out of the unrolling of events gush forth the 
ideas, in fact often the urgent demands, for the formation or re- 
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formation of security policy. It is in these frequently exigent 
circumstances that the value of the Council mechanism is perhaps 
best demonstrated. For it is possible to summon the Planning 
Board by telephone into almost continuous session for several 
long days before a Council meeting in order to bring integrated 
study and debate to bear on the intelligence and other resources 
pooled by the Board’s participating departments and agencies. 
Day-to-day happenings in sensitive areas may call for constant 
and immediate testing of basic policies. 

At the other end of this spectrum of ideas lies an area of com- 
parative calm. The responsible departments and agencies, peering 
ahead, generate ideas, studies, questions for scheduling on the 
forward agenda of the Council. The agencies do not always agree 
on the timing or the priority of their ideas. It is for the Special 
Assistant, who has charge of the forward agenda for the Presi- 
dent, to fit into the problems that crowd the Council docket one 
more that may seem entitled to admission. 

The idea does not always come from a department or agency. 
In my own experience as Special Assistant, ideas have come direct 
from the President, out of his own rumination or out of some con- 
ference or outside communication; ideas have grown out of dis- 
cussions in the Council or sometimes in Cabinet meetings; ideas 
have germinated in Planning Board discussions, perhaps on some 
other subject; ideas have come from an important official in the 
government. The source of the idea, if it is a good one, is not of 
consequence. It is the idea itself that counts. 

What I have written above is not intended to create an impres- 
sion that the National Security Council mechanism cannot be 
further strengthened and fortified. On the contrary, though much 
has been done, much remains to do. I march under the banner of 
Heraclitus—the only thing that is permanent is change. The 
Council operation which I have described will no doubt change; 
it can and will be improved. 

Let us consider two recommendations for change in the Coun- 
cil mechanism, which have been frequently advanced to improve 
and strengthen its operations. One concerns the membership of 
the Council. The other concerns its permanent staff. 


Ill 


As stated above, the statutory members of the Council are the 
President, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
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tary of Defense, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Who else should participate directly at the Council table 
and be represented in all the lower echelons of the Council mecha- 
nism through which pass the proposed policy recommendations 
that ultimately reach the President? 

The President, in recognition of the essential part which a 
strong domestic economy plays in the survival of our free world, 
has added to the five statutory members, as regular Council at- 
tendants, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the 
Budget. Upon terminating the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, the Director of which had been a statutory member of the 
Council, the President continued Governor Stassen, whom he had 
appointed his Special Assistant for Disarmament, in regular at- 
tendance. Also, there come to all Council meetings, in an advisory 
capacity, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. There are also usually present the 
Special Assistant for Foreign Economic Policy and the Director 
of the U. S. Information Agency as observers. Finally, there 
always come the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs 
and his aides, the Council’s Executive Secretary and Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. In addition to the 15 persons whom I have 
enumerated, there are invited the head or heads of other depart- 
ments and agencies which have responsibilities or interests relat- 
ing to a particular agenda item. Thus, the most frequent addi- 
tional ad hoc participants in Council deliberations are Admiral 
Strauss with respect to atomic energy, the Attorney General on 
matters of internal security, the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator, the Secretaries and Chiefs of Staff of the Military Services, 
the Ambassador to the United Nations and the Secretary of Com- 
merce on matters involving foreign trade. 

The mere recapitulation of these numbers illustrates what was 
perhaps my most difficult and constant problem while in Wash- 
ington. There is a universal desire to attend Council meetings. I 
do not ever recall an invitation being refused. On the contrary, 
there are many who strongly feel a need, if not a right, to attend. 
But there is a nice balance to be preserved. That is the balance 
between an attendance which will permit intimate, frank, fruitful 
discussion and an attendance which turns the group into a “town 
meeting.” President Eisenhower is insistent that Council meetings 
shall be, in fact, a forum for vigorous, searching discussion as pre- 
cursor to clear, incisive policy recommendations to him. Professor 
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Edward Warren of the Harvard Law School used to teach his 
students that the “powwow element” of a meeting was invalu- 
able. That element disappears when more than a certain number 
of persons sit about the Council table. Once this invisible line is 
passed, people do not discuss and debate; they remain silent or 
talk for the record. A restriction in the number who attend is less 
for security reasons than to make the Council into the valuable 
device which President Eisenhower intends that it shall be. 

Should there, then, be more than 15 to 20 persons participating 
at the Council table? A recommendation has frequently been ad- 
vanced that the Council would be strengthened by adding to its 
membership some qualified “civilians” who would be free of de- 
partmental responsibilities. In using the term “civilians,” I do not 
do so in contrast to military personnel but as a short-cut expres- 
sion for “persons not holding federal governmental office”—too 
mouthfilling a phrase to repeat each time. 

The argument in favor of civilian Council members runs as 
follows: A few wise men, of broad gauge, divorced from the 
enormous administrative burdens carried by Cabinet members, 
would have time to think and to contribute a quality of guidance 
now believed by some to be lacking in the Council. This recom- 
mendation has been pressed by men far wiser than I, and it cer- 
tainly merits—and has received—very serious consideration. 

I have consistently opposed the concept that the Council would 
be benefited by including in its regular membership a small num- 
ber of highly qualified civilians who are divorced from the respon- 
sibility of operating a department or agency. My opposition runs 
deeper than the increased number of persons at the Council table. 
By hypothesis, these men would be elder statesmen, “Nestors.” I 
am fearful that the view of these Nestors would tend to be theo- 
retical, because their views would not be tested by the responsible 
daily contact which a department head has with marching events 
and with the practicability of actions to cope with them. Further- 
more, such views, because of the intellectual brilliance and “free 
time to think” of their sponsors, might tend to dominate the 
Council discussions. 

Let me pinpoint what I think to be the essential virtue of the 
Security Council. It is that this procedure brings to the President 
the views of the very officials upon whom he will later rely to carry 
out his national security policy decisions. 

While I reject the idea of civilian members of the Council in 
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regular weekly attendance, I have always favored seeking “out- 
side” advice and counsel through the appointment of civilians, 
on an ad hoc consultant basis, as advisors to the Council. While I 
was Special Assistant, we used such consultants on a considerable 
number of occasions, either with reference to basic policy or with 
reference to some special policy issue. These men in no sense rep- 
resented special interests. They were carefully selected because 
of broad and diverse backgrounds of experience and as represen- 
tative of segments of our country, both in terms of geographic 
location and individual occupations. 

In deciding whether or not to use civilian consultants to the 
Council at a given moment and on a given subject three consid- 
erations must be weighed. 1. Is the time which will be consumed 
in educating them for their task and in obtaining for them the 
necessary top security clearances worth what may be the product 
of their labors? The briefing of such topflight people cannot be 
left to underlings. The cramped time-schedule of the top men in 
government must be invaded for the education of the consultants. 
Such demands on already overburdened officials may create more 
difficulties than the consultants’ services could contribute. 2. How 
much damage to morale results from the employment, at the apex 
level, of expert “outsiders” who look over the shoulders and 
breathe down the necks of extremely busy officials charged with 
responsibility to the President for performance? 3. Will the views 
of a person, not informed by operating, departmental responsibili- 
ties, be sufficiently realistic to carry weight? 

It is my opinion, on balance, that the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages where the consultant’s task is either a specific 
matter as to which he is particularly qualified or a general sub- 
ject as to which his general knowledge, geographic location and 
occupational experience may well provide a useful contribution. 
This result may flow either from consultants acting as a group or 
committee or in certain cases as individuals. 

The civilian consultant is, of course, not an executive in any 
sense. The things which he recommends may not be adopted or 
promptly acted upon by the executive branch. The mills of the 
federal government grind mighty slow. But the civilian con- 
sultant may well recall the ancient story of the princess who could 
not sleep because someone had placed a small pea under the 
mattress. 

Would it be wise for each administration to develop a panel of 
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civilian consultants? Under such a procedure, all members of the 
panel could be simultaneously cleared for security; and thereafter 
all would be available, as needed, for ad hoc limited service. Be- 

cause the call would be for service limited in time, persons holding 
responsible civilian positions would feel able to serve on the panel. 

It should be possible to keep such a panel reasonably up to date 

on secret and sensitive information and intelligence necessary for 
effective performance when the members are called to duty. But 
there is at least one obvious disadvantage to such a procedure: 

the difficulty of selecting in advance, for such a panel, members, 
who will be capable of handling the special and wholly unpredict- 
able problems that may arise in future time. 


IV 


The National Security Council, as the top mechanism of gov- 
ernment for aiding in the formulation of security policy, has a 
policy-planning function and a supporting-staff function. 

The policy-planning function should be exercised through the 
Council itself and through its Planning Board, composed of top- 
flight personnel appointed by the President from the depart- 
ments and agencies represented at the Council table. The Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs is appointed by the Presi- 
dent to insure that his views as to policy-planning are carried out. 
To that end, the Special Assistant presides over the Planning 
Board, acts as executive officer at Council meetings and is respon- 
sible to the President for operating the Council mechanism. The 
Special Assistant is a part of the Administration in power and 
should change as the Administration changes. 

The supporting-staff function should be exercised through a 
high-calibre, permanent Council staff, not subject to change with 
political change. This permanent staff should consist of necessary 
administrative and secretarial personnel and also of what I call 
“think people.” At present the permanent staff consists of 28 per- 
sons, of whom 11 are “think people.” For the last six years the 
Council has been fortunate in having the same person as Execu- 
tive Secretary, a man of keen, analytical intelligence and impec- 
cable nonpartisanship. He, his deputy and the other nine “think 
people” on the staff are scrupulously non-political and non-policy- 
making. They form the backbone of continuity, the reservoir of 
past knowledge and the staff assistance required by the Special 
Assistant in discharging his responsibilities to the President. Each 
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of them is assigned one or more specific tasks by the Special As- 
sistant, but their principal task is to help him to cope with the 
inundating flood of papers that must be read, analyzed, dissected, 
digested, kept abreast of and channelled. 

The separation of functions which I have just described is the 
development of the recommendations which I presented to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in March 1953, following a study made at his 
request as to how to make the N.S.C. mechanism more capable of 
carrying out effectively its statutory charter. My recommenda- 
tions were derived from that study, from my service as a member 
of the Senior Staff (as the Planning Board used to be called) in 
1951 and from my experience in operating the Council mechanism 
at high speed after January 20, 1953. 

My study raised certain points upon which the views of those 
with whom I talked were not in entire agreement. One of these 
points was a suggestion that the permanent staff be increased by 
a considerable number. The increase upon which I settled, and 
to which the President agreed, was to add to the permanent staff 
a much smaller number: an increase of three “think people,” 
scarcely an equivalent of the tripled work-load and tripled 
momentum. 

Underlying some of the suggestions for increasing the staff lurks 
a difference in concept of the staff’s place in the scheme of things 
from that which I have described above. The report of the Hoover 
Commission’s Task Force on Military Procurement, June 1955, 
touched upon the Council mechanism. In the dissenting view of 
one Task Force member—for the majority report did not espouse 
this view—an increased staff was suggested to “evolve policy 
ideas for consideration of the Special Assistant and the N.S.C.” 
Such a concept is obviously alien to that which I recommended 
to the President, in which I most heartily believe, and which is 
currently being practised. Under present practice, the policy- 
planning function is wholly reserved to the Council and to the 
Planning Board. The Planning Board members, like their chiefs 
on the Council itself, are dual personalities. They represent their 
respective agencies; but, in line with the President’s concept of 
the Council, they are also members of an integrated body working 
up integrated policy recommendations for the Council to submit 
to the President. Distinct from such policy-planning is the work 
of the Council staff. This body furnishes the Special Assistant 
with administrative and analytical support in day-to-day opera- 
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tions. It analyzes, summarizes and probes, from an unbiased point 
of view, the work produced in the departments and agencies con- 
cerned with a particular issue. 

Now I conceive that a democracy draws greatest strength 
from the participation in the making of policies of those who are 
charged with responsibility for executing those policies. There- 
fore, I believe it fundamentally sound that the responsible de- 
partments and agencies of the Executive Branch should be the 
ones to carry the burden through the Planning Board of working 
on the formulation of policy recommendations. 

An increased permanent staff, given an originating concern 
with the substance of national security policy, would, by reason 
of its location at the apex of government, drift into becoming 
itself a policy-maker. Because such a staff is divorced from 
operating responsibility, its product would tend less to reflect 
the hard realities of the field and more to speak in aloof theory. 
Since the Special Assistant has direct access to the President, an 
N.S.C. staff operation of the kind suggested would tend to in- 
tervene between the President and his Cabinet members, who are 
responsible to him for executing his policies. Grave damage could 
be done to our form of government were there an interruption in 
the line of responsibility from the President to his Cabinet. 

The complex problems of national security require constantly 
informed analytical research. This quality can best be realized by 
the use of specially qualified groups, drawn from the operating 
departments and agencies and also from outside of government 
on a project-by-project basis. I do not think that an “outside” 
research organization permanently attached to the Council—even 
if it had a broad background and specialized talents—would be 
as well qualified to conduct the study and research required on 
each of the many and varied problems of national security. Those 
who are indoctrinated by the hard realities of actual, daily opera- 
tions can make the soundest contribution to policy formulation. 

An increased N.S.C. staff, however large or well-qualified, 
would not be able to settle certain basic problems which underlie 
the conduct of the federal government: the integration of still 
competing services into the Defense Department; the agreement 
by independent Chiefs of Staff upon strategic defense plans in 
the light of the advent of thermonuclear weapons; the jealousies 
and jurisdictional disputes which inevitably thrive at various 
governmental levels and which tend to perpetuate the existence 
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of presently assigned functions; the “human equation” among the 
President’s advisers; the requirement that people at the top of 
government frequently must make crucial decisions with great 
speed based on their background, common sense and operating 
responsibility. 

For the foregoing reasons, I have opposed the interposition at 
the apex of government, responsive to the President’s Special 
Assistant, of a large staff which would concern itself with the 
formulation of national security policy. The Special Assistant 
may need a few more staff assistants; each Special Assistant will 
carry his towering burden of work in his own way. But I would 
think it inadvisable formally to give him greater responsibilities 
or formally to increase his functional prestige. His existing power 
to speak for the President is all that any servant needs or should 
seek. Furthermore, the larger the staff, in connection with policy- 
making, the more work it makes for itself and the less work it 
does for its chief. A better way is to draw on the wealth of re- 
sources in the interested departments and agencies, bringing 
them toward rather than separating them from the hub of the 
wheel. Thus, in that time when the wheel must bear its burden, 
the spokes are stronger because of this participation in their 
fashioning. 

In an incredibly short time, the National Security Council has 
assumed a permanent role in the executive branch of the federal 
government. As the Cabinet has developed through the decades, 
so the Council will continue to develop. Other Presidents may 
further vary its uses, and doubtless will. The technique is still in 
evolution, but the imprint of what the Council can do to help the 
Chief Executive has already been made. Through a long future, 
the National Security Council and the Cabinet will be twin chan- 
nels through which policy recommendations flow to the President. 
It was President Eisenhower who built the Council into a well- 
proportioned structure of substance and strength. It was my for- 
tunate duty to hold the spikes, but it was he who drove them 
home with his big hammer. 


FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 
ABOUT THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 
By Nobutane Kiuchi 


ONTRARY to the common assumption, the real difficulties 
which Japan faces are to be found not in the physical 
sphere so much as in the failure to comprehend economic 

realities. Though Japan’s physical problems cannot be totally 
denied, it has gradually become clear that her basic and most 
pressing difficulties are intellectual and psychological. To under- 
stand this is one of the keys to a clearer comprehension of the 
Japan of the present and future. 

In the opinion of her own people, Japan’s material difficulties 
are that the country is overpopulated, land is very limited and 
natural resources are scarce. To maintain her living standards 
Japan must import large quantities of food and the raw materials 
with which to manufacture industrial goods for export. She has 
great difficulty in maintaining her balance of international pay- 
ments. She is lagging far behind other nations in developing 
manufacturing facilities, roads and other means of transporta- 
tion, and she lacks the capital accumulation necessary to improve 
them and bring them up to date. 

Individually these points are valid, but my reason for not tak- 
ing them too seriously is my belief that the problems presented 
can all be solved in time. In fact, they are in a large measure being 
solved now. If they have not yet been solved adequately it is not 
for physical reasons but because of what I consider to be defects 
in intellectual outlook. Before discussing these defects, I should 
like to show how some of our difficulties are being solved at pres- 
ent. This is well illustrated by the achievements of 1955. 


II 


There are several erroneous conceptions about Japan’s present 
international balance of payments: one is that she finds great 
difficulty in balancing her international payments; another is that 
she can get along only by Special Procurements;* and a third is 
that therefore she must make desperate efforts in order to live 
well without Special Procurements. The records of Japan’s ex- 


1 By Special Procurements I mean goods and services furnished to the Security Forces of 
the United States Army in Japan and to the United Nations forces in Korea. 
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ternal trade in 1955 will suffice to prove the error of these concep- 
tions. Visible exports amounted to a little less than two billion 
dollars while visible imports were a little more than two billion 
dollars, and invisible exports were about $700,000,000 while in- 
visible imports were about $300,000,000. Consequently, Japan’s 
net gain was well over $300,000,000.? 

It is true that invisible exports included more than $500,000,000 
in Special Procurements. Therefore it may be contended that if 
Special Procurements had been excluded the balance for the year 
1955 would have been in the red. But it should be noted that 
Special Procurements are quite different from grants. They re- 
quire that Japan provide certain goods and services. Thus if we 
assume that Special Procurements had not existed, Japan’s na- 
tional economy would have been exempted from some of the re- 
quirements to import raw materials and would have been able to 
direct a larger part of her economic energies to promoting addi- 
tional exports. Following this logic, even if we make the rather 
drastic hypothesis that Japan had suddenly lost $500,000,000 of 
Special Procurements in 1955, we can safely infer that she would 
have been able to balance her international payments. 

Thus a fact to be concluded from the records of 1955 is that 
Japan is capable of balancing her international payments with- 
out Special Procurements. But we ought also to look into the 
nature of exports and the rates of their increase. 

Japan’s exports, following the so-called Korean boom, reached 
about $1,300,000,000 in 1951 and showed a slight decrease both 
in 1952 and 1953. [his trend was reversed thereafter by defla- 
tionary measures of the government and in 1954 the total was 
about $1,500,000,o0o—an increase of about 30 percent over 1953. 
The people tended to regard this upward trend as a temporary 
phenomenon. But surprisingly, an increase of about 30 percent 
was recorded again in 1955, making a total of nearly two billion 
dollars in exports. Moreover, monthly figures during the same 
year continued upward, leading us to expect further increases. 

Special note of this two billion dollar figure should be made for 
another reason. The Japanese government, beginning in 1955, 
has been sponsoring a Six Year Economic Plan. As a result of a 


2 The Foreign Exchange Statistics Monthly published by the Bank of Japan is most com- 
monly used to examine Japan’s international balance of payments. As its figures refer only to 
money payments and receipts, imports by credit, for example, are not included. Accordingly, 
this source shows a gain in foreign exchange of $494,000,000 for 1955, which is larger than the 
figure I quoted. 
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revision of estimates at the beginning of last year, the export goal 
of the Plan for 1957 was raised to $1,880,000,000. In terms of its 
monthly average, however, this goal was achieved as early as last 
April. In August the planners revised the goal once again to 
$2,200,000,000 to be achieved in 1957. But this re-revised objective 
was met between October and December of last year. Now, it 
generally is assumed in making economic plans for Japan that her 
import needs play a decisive réle. But for this very reason the 
estimate of her export possibilities is the most important factor 
in any plan. Therefore, these facts on export increases deserve the 
keenest attention. 

To understand the significance of these increases we must know 
what items were exported where. Of the three different monetary 
areas, exports to the dollar area showed about So percent increase 
over the previous year, to the sterling area about 35 percent in- 
crease and to the clearing accounts area—generally known as the 
open accounts area—about Io percent decrease. The proportion 
of exports to dollar, sterling and open accounts areas became 40, 
35 and 25 percent respectively. In 1954 exports to the open ac- 
counts area constituted 35 percent, while those to the dollar area 
accounted for 31 percent. In 1951, exports to the sterling area 
were foremost, constituting 43 percent while those to the dollar 
area were only 23 percent. This proportional increase in dollar- 
area exports is a most noteworthy fact, for it has been widely 
believed that since the dollar area is the most difficult to export 
to, Japan’s efforts should be directed towards the open accounts 
and sterling areas. Now the time has come when we can resolutely 
deny such a point of view. 

What export items showed the sharpest increase? To compare 
the amount of each item exported with that of the previous year 
and to select only those exports which showed a rapid rate of 
increase would not give a clear picture of the situation. Before 
examining each item of trade, we must understand the character- 
istics of Japanese export. The outstanding characteristic is that 
Japan exports extremely diverse items. The Foreign Exchange 
Statistics Monthly of the Bank of Japan classifies all export goods 
into 92 items. Among these, 40 items amounted to at least $10,- 
000,000 each, yet not a single export item amounted to as much 
as 12 percent of the total. Cotton textiles, the largest export, con- 
stituted a little less than 12 percent, and the next item on the 
list accounted for less than Io percent of the total. Steel products 
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(except for galvanized sheets) and artificial fiber fabrics ranked 
next to cotton textiles, accounting for only 9 and 8 percent re- 
spectively. It is true that textiles and fabrics of all kinds together 
accounted for 35 percent, but it should be kept in mind that they 
formed an aggregate of 14 different items each of which averaged 
more than $30,000,000 annually. Moreover, the importance of 
textiles and fabrics in Japanese exports is decreasing year by 
year. The ratio of these items to the total exports of Japan was 44 
percent in 1951 while the 1934-36 average was 52 percent. 

In addition to the diversity of export items, attention is called 
to the equally diverse destinations of Japanese exports. Japan 
sent her exports to 96 countries and territories in the dollar area, 
76 in the sterling area and 17 in the open accounts area. By far 
the largest single market was the United States which accounted 
for about 24 percent of Japanese exports. Areas which took more 
than 5 percent were Hong Kong and the United Kingdom colo- 
nies. Argentina, Indonesia, Thailand, Formosa, the Philippines 
and Canada constituted from 2 to 5 percent, accounting in the 
aggregate for about 18 percent. This means that the remaining 
45 percent of the total was directed to 180 countries and terri- 
tories, with less than 2 percent to each. 

In short, Japan’s exports of exceedingly diverse items are scat- 
tered all over the world with the single exception of the United 
States. This diversity of items and destinations forms the strength 
of the Japanese economy. Thus, although in 1955 there was a 
sharp increase in exports to the United States and in the export 
of steel products, this does not preclude the possibility of an in- 
crease in other items and to other areas in future years. Therefore 
the correct answer to the what and where of Japanese exports is 
that diverse items were exported to diverse countries and terri- 
tories with a resultant increase of 30 percent in total exports. 


III 


As shown above, the physical problem of balancing interna- 
tional payments, which the people considered paramount, has 
been solved at least temporarily. But because there is an inade- 
quate appreciation of the favorable circumstances of Japan’s 
economy, popular misunderstanding may reverse this favorable 
trend; at least it will work against a full enjoyment of the good 
effects of the present rise in exports. 

How have Japanese exports been able to maintain an annual 
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rate of increase of 30 percent since the beginning of 1954? The 
major reason is that she did away with the inflationary tendencies 
which existed up to the end of 1953, tightening bank credit se- 
verely and extending special favors to export finance alone. But 
the people, not recognizing this, attribute the expansion of Japan’s 
exports solely to the prosperity of the world market, with the 
result that they are excessively anxious about the future of the 
world economy. They forget that the Japanese economy depends 
in large measure on what is done in Japan, and how it is done. 
These fears indicate an acute loss of self-confidence among the 
people and reveal their inability to think for themselves. 

Unquestionably, world-wide prosperity is a factor in the expan- 
sion of Japan’s exports, but it weighs much more lightly than the 
effects of the deflationary measures instituted by Japan herself. 
Partly due to their poor execution, however, the deflationary 
measures applied from 1954 on were a very painful experience. 
Therefore, it is strange that despite the bitterness of the de- 
flationary period, the people tend to look for the causes of the 
export expansion solely in the prosperity of the world market. 
Surprisingly, both the average Japanese and also business 
people and financiers interpreted the deflationary policy adopted 
by the government in 1954 not as a remedy for the disequilibrium 
in foreign exchange payments but as a sort of moral admonition. 

What caused Japan to adopt these deflationary measures? It 
was clear to everyone during the latter half of 1953 that the 
Japanese economy was under the influence of an inflationary 
mood and that the rapid decline in Japan’s foreign exchange 
holdings had to be rectified before it got much worse. But 
strangely enough, almost nobody asked how this inflation was 
brought about. People looked on it as a natural phenomenon, 
something like rain, and without clarifying its causes inaugurated 
a sudden retrenchment of finance. The inflation at that time was 
not ordinary but unusual in that the problem lay in the gap be- 
tween domestic prices and international prices. Japanese prices 
themselves rose only slightly. They were kept level in 1952, and 
in the following year wholesale prices rose only 6 percent. But 
during this period prices on the world market kept declining. Al- 
though Japan should have been able to keep pace with the ups 
and downs of international prices, the government committed the 
fatal mistake of adopting policies which prevented Japanese 
prices from moving together with world prices. 
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What measures were taken by the government? In the field of 
exports the government extended export subsidies in various 
ways, whereas in the field of imports it followed a retrenchment 
policy in order to halt the loss of foreign exchange reserves. At 
the level of trade at that time, I estimate that about $400,000,000 
in foreign exchange would have sufficed to satisfy her minimum 
requirements, of which one-third could be in sterling. By this 
estimate, the foreign exchange holdings of that time were more 
than enough. Consequently the government instead of restrain- 
ing imports should have liberalized its imports to lower Japanese 
prices. Such a policy would certainly have proven to be more 
effective as well as less harmful than a blind retrenchment policy. 

In the year ending October 1952, when foreign exchange losses 
began, Japan had accumulated foreign exchange reserves amount- 
ing to well over $600,000,000, thanks largely to the so-called 
Korean boom. Therefore, the government’s failure to liberalize 
its foreign exchange control must be criticized. 

The government’s export policy was an even more serious fail- 
ure. While subsidies allowed Japan to export goods below their 
domestic prices and avoid a decline of exports, this policy de- 
prived Japan of the most effective means of narrowing the gap 
between her prices and those of the world market. By artificially 
removing goods from the domestic market, inflation was only 
encouraged. As we have seen, the price level, which was steady 
in 1952, rose a little in 1953 resulting in a further widening of the 
price gap. This developed into a vicious circle by causing a rumor 
of devaluation of the yen which in turn aroused stronger infla- 
tionary sentiment. 

Although the ultimate catastrophe was fortunately averted, 
the experience of the so-called inflation in 1952 and 1953 suggests 
a lack of understanding of such issues on the part of the Japanese 
people. Still worse, now that the problem is solved, the people 
make no effort to learn the lesson that was taught them. 


IV 


What I tried to point out in the preceding section was not the 
errors of individual policies in the field of foreign trade, but rather 
the irrationality of the basic philosophy underlying those policies; 
and further, that the Japanese people can be surprisingly indiffer- 
ent to difficulties caused by wrong policies. 

The processes discussed earlier offer examples of this attitude 
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of indifference. For instance, before launching the retrenchment 
policy, no thinking was done on how large foreign exchange re- 
serves ought to be or whether losses of foreign exchange reserves 
are something to be really afraid of. Nor was any consideration 
ever given to the advisability of liberalizing import controls, while 
dissipating undue anxiety over the losses of foreign exchange, in 
order to bring about a price decline. Despite the bitterness of the 
deflationary experience, the people resigned themselves to the gov- 
ernment’s program with the naive thought that any deflationary 
policy must be the countermeasure for any sort of inflation. 

The reason I stress the attitude of indifference regarding the 
question of foreign exchange reserves is because this matter is 
closely related to the fundamentals of the Japanese-American 
relationship. 

At the moment, the Japanese people are rejoicing without rea- 
son over increasing foreign exchange reserves. The government 
is pursuing a policy of piling them up limitlessly. However, this 
accumulation is possible only by sacrificing something which can 
be more important. It means that something which ought to have 
been possible was made impossible. Although a more liberal trade 
policy might have meant that we had more luxury goods than we 
needed, there is a definite possibility that there would have been 
more building of paved highways, more river control, more mod- 
ernization of machinery and greater development of the island 
of Hokkaido. All of these are matters of urgent need for Japan. 
As they were disregarded and goods were squeezed out of the 
domestic market, our foreign exchange holdings are rushing head- 
long toward even greater accumulation. 

Strangely enough, however, Japan has been consistently crying 
for investment from the United States. Supposing that we should 
launch a road-building program or development of Hokkaido, the 
trend would then be toward inflation and the reduction of ex- 
change reserves. In this case, capital introduced from abroad 
would be most helpful. But the introduction of foreign capital is 
meaningless so long as no attempt is made to build roads or de- 
velop domestic resources. Without internal development, foreign 
capital will serve only to enlarge holdings that much further 
beyond what is necessary. 

Recently the government, gradually awakening to the nonsense 
of mere accumulation through borrowing, has assumed a cooler 
attitude towards foreign capital. This change of attitude can be 
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observed in its decision to exclude the so-called “impact loan.” 
Government permits for dollar loans will be given only to those 
who actually want to import from the United States. This deci- 
sion is hard to understand. If the government feels that it is so 
short of foreign currency as to be unable to provide foreign ex- 
change to all those who want it, it is better for the government to 
accept any loan, impact or not, when offered. On the other hand, 
if the foreign exchange holdings are large enough, exchange per- 
mits should be given to anybody. 

Consequently, a suspicion has arisen in business and govern- 
ment circles in the United States that the psychology of the 
Japanese government is not understandable. Such a suspicion is 
hindering the well-intentioned codperation of those foreigners 
who are sympathetic with Japan. 

We should courageously embark upon a variety of constructive 
enterprises, such as road-building and the development of Hok- 
kaido, which will contribute to the basic strength of the Japanese 
economy. Any inflationary trend caused by such projects should 
be neutralized by calling on our foreign exchange reserves to 
whatever extent is necessary. It is a prerequisite that the gov- 
ernment should liberalize the present exchange controls, which 
are still rigid. When the foreign exchange holdings decrease to the 
minimum safety level and further development programs might 
entail dangers, efforts should be made to invite more foreign 
capital if it is available. The government should thus demonstrate 
to the people the effectiveness of foreign capital in helping to 
further, without accompanying inflation, development programs 
that are beyond our capacity. In the face of this demonstration, 
the people will realize the genuine value of foreign capital and will 
learn to assume a sensible attitude towards it. At present, most 
of the people take it for granted that loans from abroad mean ex- 
ploitation by foreign capitalists and they applaud the efforts of 
bureaucrats who want to reject foreign capital. 


v 


It may be interesting and profitable to speculate on how Japan 
might have solved her basic economic problems had her people 
faced the situation with fuller understanding. 

Broadly speaking, Japan would first of all have avoided a zig- 
zag course of inflation and deflation and instead would have been 
able to proceed on a more or less straight upward trend of eco- 
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nomic development, just as West Germany has done. Moreover, 
the liberalization of import trade and the abolishment of bilateral 
trade would have been greatly advanced. In that case, de facto 
free convertibility would have been restored to a greater extent, 
as has been the case in West Germany. At the same time, the 
people would have been more open-minded about foreign capital. 
Foreign capital would have made possible generally low produc- 
tion costs and would have fortified the foreign exchange holdings, 
setting in motion a favorable cycle in which the greater exports 
resulting would have enabled greater liberalization of trade. In 
short, Japan would have been a much stronger country than she 
is today. 

The arguments I have presented thus far in support of my 
statement that the essential difficulty is in attitude more than in 
material facts can be found in other economic areas, é.g. in con- 
nection with problems of finance, monetary policies, labor, etc. 
Moreover, the same is true in other fields of human activity— 
political, social and ideological. 

The origins of these shortcomings must be sought, I believe, 
in the nature and condition of the Japanese social sciences. An 
American scholar who recently visited Japan commented that 
he was greatly surprised to find that Japanese scholars are still 
seriously discussing economics in Marxist terms. Another Ameri- 
can made the remark, quite enlightening to some Japanese, that 
while in America it would be difficult to find five Marxist scholars 
among 8,000 professors and specialists in economics, approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the Japanese economists are Marxists. He 
also wondered why the Japanese scholars dwell in a purely theo- 
retical world when so many challenging practical issues await 
their treatment. A third American pointed out that Japanese 
scholars seldom direct their talk to the people but limit their 
discussions almost completely to one another. How these char- 
acteristics of the Japanese social scientists came about has never 
been clearly explained, but I believe the explanation must be 
sought in the total process of Japan’s development since the Meiji 
Restoration. That process was characterized by a headlong rush 
to catch up with Western civilization, and the failure we have 
noted may be but one instance of a phenomenon that occurs in- 
evitably in the impact of one more advanced culture on another. 

However this may be, the fact remains that the Japanese people 
are not merely unable to give full scope to their basic strength but 
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are even unaware of it. Present-day Japan, then, cannot place 
herself where she should be in the contemporary world. For in- 
stance, she is incapable of dealing properly with the problem of 
reparations, and must still rely on aid from the United States for 
her own defense. Stupidly enough, moreover, there are still a 
great many people who, lacking a knowledge of even the basic 
facts of exports structure, are obsessed with the illusion that 
trade with China is a prerequisite of Japan’s future economic 
development. 

What, then, must be done to give the basic strength of the 
Japanese economy full play? The answer lies in enlarging the 
understanding of the Japanese by bringing about a revolutionary 
change in the social sciences. Yet when we think of the difficulty 
of this, we come face to face with another and even greater diffi- 
culty. This is that the Japanese people as a whole have lost their 
national ideals and still suffer from the resulting spiritual vacuum. 
Americans often ask us where Japanese leadership resides. But to 
a people who have lost their ideals, national leadership remains 
something hard to find. 

The Japanese people lost their ideals because the path they 
pursued with pride and confidence from the time of the Meiji 
Restoration led them to war, and the catastrophic outcome of the 
war showed the path to have been a wrong one. During the period 
immediately following, the people were preoccupied with improv- 
ing their material life. When this objective was in great measure 
achieved the more basic and difficult problems revealed them- 
selves. There can be no denying that when people no longer have 
a goal to strive for, they are likely to suffer a serious degeneration 
of morale. The future position of Japan in the world community 
hinges upon how the Japanese people solve these intellectual and 
psychological problems. 


AMBIGUITIES IN GUATEMALA 
By John Gillin and K. H. Silvert 


Mie: journalists, especially in Europe and Latin Amer- 


ica, have not been able to resist the temptation, whether 

in irony or in sober seriousness, to identify Guatemala 
as the “first liberated Soviet satellite.” This can be made to appear 
as either a fine or barbarous thing, depending upon the individ- 
ual’s point of view. In the United States the story of the over- 
throw of President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman and his Communist- 
infiltrated régime has long since disappeared, and the problems 
with which President Carlos Castillo Armas has been wrestling 
for the past 20 months naturally have attracted far less interest 
than did the revolution itself. Meanwhile the present “Libera- 
tion” government of Guatemala stands before the world and its 
own people in an ambiguous light. If difficulties are to be avoided 
for Guatemala herself and for the United States in its Latin 
American relations, this ambiguity requires clarification soon. 

The ambiguity is twofold. First, the Castillo government is 
almost universally believed in Guatemala and the rest of the 
world outside the United States to be the creature of the Depart- 
ment of State. In the absence of any countervailing evidence, this 
belief is supported by some very decided pronouncements made 
by Secretary Dulles shortly before the shooting started in 1954 
and by the actions and words of the American Ambassador during 
the fracas. Yet for more than a year after the revolution the 
United States did little to help the government of Castillo Armas 
and appeared relatively uninterested in its success. 

Second, although in many respects repressive and undemo- 
cratic, the Liberation government has shown both in word and 
deed that, in the eyes of Guatemalans at least, it would like to be 
considered the heir of the basic politico-social revolution which 
in 1944 turned out the 14-year dictatorship of Jorge Ubico and 
established the first system approaching political democracy and 
the welfare state in the nation’s history. In fact, President Cas- 
tillo Armas and prominent members of his administration have 
repeatedly asserted not only that they do not intend to aban- 
don the social and political reforms begun in 1944 but that they 
intend to carry them forward, although in purified form, purged 
of extreme left-wing and Communist elements and influences. 
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Castillo Armas gives one the impression of a modest and earnest 
man to whom both efficiency and practical idealism mean a great 
deal. At the time of his military triumph in July 1954 more than 
a thousand persons fled the country under the impression that 
the Liberation would start a wholesale slaughter and impose a 
harsh and repressive dictatorship. Yet neither came to pass. 
Although it is admitted that some 200 to 250 individuals asso- 
ciated with the previous régime were summarily “executed” in 
the first days following Arbenz’ fall by “spontaneous uprisings” 
in areas beyond Castillo’s control, the new government success- 
fully repressed such violence and restored order throughout the 
country. Moreover, no oppressive dictatorship was established 
and many of the forms, at least, of democracy were reactivated. 
Nevertheless, charges of financial corruption of officials, includ- 
ing the President himself, have been rampant and almost the 
only rebuttal offered has been police action. Discontent is rife 
among many sections of the population because the new govern- 
ment has failed to formulate and carry out positive policies of 
social welfare. It is clear enough that the Liberation was against 
Communism, but what it was for, except perhaps vaguely its big 
brother, the United States, has by no means been certain. That 
any government is for the United States is, of course, good news 
to North Americans these days, but it does not in itself arouse 
either vigorous patriotic feelings in Guatemalans or intense ad- 
miration in other Latin Americans. 

Thus, whether we like it or not, in the eyes of much of the 
world—particularly Latin America—the destinies of the Libera- 
tion government and of the United States seem to be entwined. 
And the unusually cordial treatment accorded Castillo Armas 
during his November 1955 visit to the United States, including 
a long interview with President Eisenhower in the hospital, in- 
dicates that the State Department was willing to risk a substan- 
tial amount of prestige on the little Colonel and his régime. 


Il 


Considerable argument has developed as to whether the Arbenz 
government was in reality Communist-controlled and as to 
whether Mr. Dulles and the State Department were not unduly 
excited in implying that this was so. The case for the Arbenz gov- 
ernment was set forth in La Batalla de Guatemala, by Guillermo 
Toriello, last Arbenz Minister of Foreign Affairs, published in 
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Mexico in 1955 and widely circulated in Latin America. Essen- 
tially it is as follows: No more than seven or eight avowed Com- 
munists held important posts in the government; the Guatemalan 
Workers’ Party (the name the Communist Party gave itself in 
1952) had only 532 registered members and was the smallest of 
four political parties forming the government coalition; the Ar- 
benz government never implemented or advocated Communist 
measures, but was dedicated to carrying out democratically the 
constitution of 1945; and, in any case, party affiliations of Guate- 
malan officials and the government policies themselves are the 
business of Guatemalans and of no one else. This thesis finds 
many sympathetic listeners in Latin America, especially since 
Toriello himself was never a publicly recognized Communist, and 
because he presents his government as the guardian of the Latin 
American ideals of cultural and political independence from the 
United States and of noninterference in the internal affairs of 
any nation. 

The other side of the story,’ in essence, is this: It is true that 
the number of avowed Communists was comparatively small, 
although the figure 532 is merely the number used to register 
officially the Guatemalan Workers’ Party; the actual number of 
party members is conservatively estimated at from 2,000 to 2,500, 
mostly in Guatemala City. Likewise the number of powerful of- 
fice holders in the government was not large. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the Arbenz period they included the personal secretary of the 
President, the President of Congress (who was next in line for 
the Presidency), four of 56 deputies in Congress, the head of the 
social security system (although he latterly had an ostensible 
falling out with his coreligionists) and most of its administrators, 
the head of the Department of Press, Propaganda and Tourism 
and many of its officers, many officers of the diplomatic service, 
and most of the officials of the agency charged with carrying out 
the Agrarian Reform Act. Communists were the chief men of the 
largest labor unions and had also captured the Peasants’ Union. 
They held many other posts of effective power. It is not the num- 
ber of obvious Communists in exposed positions of power that 
counts, but the influence they wield. 

1 This has been documented in such works as the State Department’s “Intervention of 
International Communism in Guatemala” (1954); Daniel James’ melodramatically titled but 
carefully written volume, “Red Design for the Americas: Guatemalan Prelude” (1954); K. H. 


Silvert’s “A Study in Government: Guatemala” (1954); and Theodore Geiger’s “El Com- 
munismo Contra el Progreso en Guatemala” (1953). 
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Furthermore, although it is true that the (Communist) Guate- 
malan Workers’ Party was only one member of the government 
party coalition, its members and policies dominated the National 
Democratic Front (F.D.N.) which functioned not only as an elec- 
toral coalition but also as a Congressional steering committee and 
a sort of “kitchen cabinet” whose influence on Arbenz and the gov- 
ernment in general exceeded that of the official cabinet. Finally, 
careful unpublished studies (supported by observations of these 
reporters) indicate that many government servants under Arbenz 
who sincerely believed themselves to be anti-Communist were 
unwittingly converted into defenders and executors of the Party 
line. This may, in fact, have been true of Arbenz himself, who ap- 
pears to have been a rather introverted, non-intellectual career 
army officer who had developed certain “welfare state” ideals. 
Likewise, most former insiders still in Guatemala agree that the 
Communists, although small in number, were tightly organized 
and disciplined, indefatigable in their efforts, and, from the point 
of view of a somewhat bewildered Arbenz, the “most reliable” 
political group when it came to getting things done for the admin- 
istration. Under such circumstances it matters little whether the 
President or other outstanding members of his government actu- 
ally carried Party cards or not. 

As early as June 1950, the distinguished Guatemalan Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Antonio Goubaud Carrera, who had 
done so much to promote our understanding of the Guatemalan 
social revolution, issued a statement in Washington supporting 
the position of the United States in the Korean crisis. After several 
days, the Guatemalan Foreign Office, under persistent question- 
ing by reporters, made a terse, sour declaration that it “did not 
repudiate the Ambassador.” Shortly, however, he was recalled to 
Guatemala, and after being subjected to many sorts of humilia- 
tion by President Arévalo and the government, committed sui- 
cide. Following this the anti- Yankee campaign within the country 
was stepped up and was finally manifested in open opposition to 
the United States in such international forums as the United Na- 
tions and the Organization of American States. 


III 


In 1944, it was apparently not realized that a fundamental so- 
cial revolution was rumbling through Latin America, inspired 
not by Marxism but by Allied wartime propaganda and by such 
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notions as the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. The Guate- 
malan revolution of 1944 was a serious attempt to make these 
ideals articulate, and effective in political action. If such a social 
—as distinguished from a merely political—revolution is not rec- 
ognized for what it is and if appropriate action is not taken by the 
democracies, the situation is almost tailor-made for the Com- 
munists to exploit. 

If one looks backward to the situation in 1944 before the fall 
of Ubico, the following cultural and political features stand out. 
The country was bound in a semi-feudal economic structure on 
an agricultural base characterized by large landholdings in the 
hands of a few proprietors and operated by forced labor, mainly 
that of Indians. The Indian was officially denigrated and was 
maintained within a caste structure, excluded from the national 
life. There was only a tiny middle class engaged in services, in- 
cluding governmental, rather than industrial production and 
commercial expansion. The concept of broad national interest 
among the population as a whole was undeveloped and neglected. 
The growth of professions, of science, pure or applied, and of 
scholastic achievement of all kinds was discouraged. Conse- 
quently the political structure was oversimplified, with a heavy 
dependence on the military. The administration of public affairs 
was personalistic and highly unprofessional. Under these condi- 
tions, special groups-in-interest could not organize themselves so 
as to force compromise solutions on the monolithic government. 
And for the most part local communities were politically dead; 
they were not integrated into the national scene but merely ruled 
by authoritarian intendentes appointed by the central power. 

The revolution of 1944 set out to abolish these features of 
“backwardness.” Forced labor was abolished in fact as well as in 
law, and workers, including agricultural labor, were given the 
right to organize into unions. A legal pattern was established for 
the breakup of large agricultural estates and for the formation 
of a landowning peasantry, to be provided with credit facilities 
through a national Agrarian Bank. One of the stated objectives 
was the “incorporation of the Indian into the circle of national 
life.’ This was implemented through an active National Indian 
Institute, by a great expansion of Indian and rural educational 
facilities, and by giving autonomy to local communities, many of 
which were almost completely Indian in population. The Indians, 
although decreasing proportionately, still constituted 53.5 per- 
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cent of the population in 1950. Development of the middle classes 
was encouraged by establishment of effective autonomy of the 
University and a significant expansion of its curriculum and 
budget, by the development of a social security system, the elab- 
oration of the banking structure, the establishment of a produc- 
tion development institute to aid small proprietors, and the 
official stimulation of private business under the “capitalistic 
system.” 

For the first time in history, candidates were nominated with 
some respect to the district they were to represent. The forma- 
tion of political parties of diverse views, previously forbidden, 
tended to break down the Ubico pattern of personalism in gov- 
ernment and also extended political activity from the capital to 
the provinces and local communities. The latter were allowed to 
elect their own officers and to manage most affairs of local con- 
cern. Since the first President of the revolution, Juan José Aré- 
valo, was himself a university professor, he drew into the govern- 
ment many university men, intellectuals and technicians, with 
the effect that professionals and near-professionals gained pres- 
tige and the efficiency of public service was enhanced. 

It is true, of course, that many of the reforms of 1944-54 were 
legally expressed aspirations, few of which were fully met in prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, it appears that on the whole these aspirations 
represented the will of the people; the leftist administrators of 
1951-54 capitalized on them to introduce organizational forms 
and controls in their own interests. 


IV 


The “grass roots” effects of this revolution can best be appre- 
ciated by examination of local situations.? In each rural com- 
munity the story is essentially the same—political awakening, the 
development of national consciousness, the appearance of new 
aspirations and the awareness of “rights” and duties formerly 
unknown or suppressed. A sketch of one of these communities, 
San Luis Jilotepeque, will suffice here. 

San Luis Jilotepeque is a municipio in the Department of 
Jalapa, about 100 miles east of the capital city in a straight line 
and about 170 miles by road. About two-thirds of the population 
(approximately 10,000) are classed as Indians of Pokomam lin- 


* The present writers participated in a study of the effects of the changes of 1944-54 in ten 
typical rural communities, the results of which will be published in 1956 by Tulane University. 
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guistic stock, and the rest as Ladinos. Prior to 1944 Ladinos 
owned about 70 percent of the agricultural land. 

Under Ubico, Indians and Ladinos alike took no part in poli- 
tics other than to vote ceremonially for the single government 
slate of Congressional candidates. Although San Luis is on the 
main pilgrimage route to the shrine of Esquipulas, during most 
of the year the road was in such bad repair that movement to and 
from the community was almost entirely by the feet of men or 
animals. San Luis was thus largely isolated from cultural (includ- 
ing technological and ideological) influences of the modern world, 
or even of the nation. Although not complete, the isolation was 
such that one could easily identify any new thing that came into 
the community, its origin, its route and who brought it. For all 
practical purposes the culture and political systems of both In- 
dians and Ladinos were static. 

Came the revolution of 1944 and things began to change, even 
in San Luis, whether for better or for worse. By 1955 the follow- 
ing innovations had become established. Roads and bridges had 
been improved so that regular thrice weekly bus service con- 
nected the town with the outside world both to the east and west. 
Mail was carried by bus and no longer “voluntarily” on Indian 
men’s backs from the departmental capital 41 kilometers and 
two mountain ranges to the west. The number of copies of daily 
newspapers received had risen from five to 35. A diesel electric 
light plant provided street lighting, home lighting (for some 250 
subscribers, mostly Ladinos) and current for 20 radios, seven 
electric refrigerators and several corn-grinding mills making masa 
for tortillas. The number of schools had gone up from four to 12, 
and school enrollment had increased more than 200 percent, with 
a proportionately higher augment among Indian children. Uni- 
versity-trained principals had been in charge since 1946. All for- 
mer labor for the local government was now paid for at a rate 
officially declared to be 80 cents a day. Movies were shown about 
once a week. A water system providing convenient faucets on 
street corners and in private houses (the latter for persons paying 
a special fee, of course) was installed in 1955. The church was 
restored by the Arbenz government and a resident priest estab- 
lished for the first time in 50 years. The main street was paved. 

These things had provided access for the people of San Luis, 
Indian and Ladino alike, to ideas and organizational movements 
of the nation and the outside world at large. An increased stand- 
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ard of real income was evidenced by a change to more expensive 
buying habits, especially in manufactured goods imported from 
outside the community. To mention one trivial example, the per 
capita sale of factory-made straw and felt hats increased about 
950 percent between 1942 and 1954. This economic prosperity 
manifested by “more money in the pocket” was, of course, stimu- 
lated by world market conditions, but also unquestionably by 
policies of successive national governments such as payment for 
formerly forced labor, minimum wage legislation and encourage- 
ment of private ownership of land by former peons and share- 
croppers through the Agrarian Reform Act. 

From a political-cultural point of view, the most important ef- 
fects in San Luis were not purely economic. They were the feel- 
ings of individual independence and “dignity of the person” which 
for the first time either in their own lives or in local tradition the 
inhabitants of San Luis came to know. They developed a new 
conception of the réle of the individual in local and national con- 
cerns. In 1955 many an individual in San Luis who in 1942 had 
never dreamed of taking part in any affairs larger than the dreary 
concerns of his daily work, his milpa, or his modest landholding 
could look back on ten years of increasing participation in politi- 
cal movements and discussion of political issues. Local political 
autonomy, established by the constitution of 1945, gave the first 
opportunity for lessons in political participation. Mayors and 
councilmen were elected and for three years political divisions 
and issues were almost purely local. By the latter part of 1948 
representatives of nationally organized political parties began to 
penetrate San Luis and to woo or demand the allegiance of the 
new participant-citizens. 

In the municipal elections of 1953, no less than five parties, all 
of them officially affiliates of national groups of the same names, 
presented three slates of candidates. Although travelling repre- 
sentatives of the Vanguardia Nacional, a forerunner of the Com- 
munist Party, appeared in the community as early as 1948, the 
Communist, Party or its successor, the Guatemalan Workers’ 
Party, was never organized under its own name in San Luis. 

Shortly after the promulgation of the Agrarian Reform Law 
(1952) a local Unidn Campesina (Peasants’ Union) was organ- 
ized by outside agents and began vigorous agitation and, it is re- 
ported, occasional violent action. According to the municipal 
records, the number of arrests for “crimes against the person” 
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and “crimes against public order” rose rapidly during 1951-1953. 
In the latter year four murders occurred. One of these involved 
the ambush of the son of the largest Ladino estate owner, and 
two others are said to have arisen from quarrels over the Agra- 
rian Reform Law. Stands of timber were burned and growing field 
crops of noncoéperators were destroyed by members of the Unidn 
Campesina, according to reports of 1955 informants. However, 
only some 237 persons were identified as members of the Union, 
of which about 180 are said to have been Indians. 

One of the features of these developments was the fact that 
many of the younger and better educated Indians and lower-class 
Ladinos were drawn first into political activity and then into 
the more “radical” movements. As early as 1948, before the more 
leftist programs and organizations had put in an appearance, the 
Indians by local election outnumbered the Ladinos 4 to 2 on the 
municipal council. One of the results of the “clean-up” following 
the Castillo Armas victory was that nine of the younger leaders 
were taken captive to Chiquimula, the “Liberation” headquar- 
ters, where they were reported to have been summarily executed 
by a firing squad. Among these, according to available informa- 
tion, were five young literate Indians. Numerous other small lead- 
ers fled the community into exile or hiding elsewhere. 

The excesses of local leaders seem to have been almost entirely 
inspired by outside “agitators.” The desire for land was deeply 
imbedded in the ethos of both Indians and poor Ladinos alike in 
1942, but as late as 1948 the methods contemplated locally to 
obtain wider distribution of it were entirely gradualistic and 
“democratic.” Objectively, it can only be regarded as unfortunate 
that the Arbenz régime failed to maintain the pattern of orderly 
education in political participation on the local level which had 
begun so auspiciously during the first years of the Arévalo ad- 
ministration. And it is doubly unfortunate that events resulted 
in the elimination of the flower of the young leadership. However, 
it is to the credit of Castillo Armas that after the first roundup 
of “Communists” San Luis people say that they have been free 
of persecutions and spying since October 1954 (when the confir- 
mation of Castillo Armas took place by “plebiscite”’). 

Visiting the community in July of 1955, one found that al- 
though the old political divisions were no longer discussed and 
that memories of the “terror” of the last months of Arbenz were 
still alive, San Luis had not gone back to 1942. Ten years of ex- 
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perience in political affairs on the local level, a decade of exposure 
to the national symbols and discussion of them, had left the aver- 
age man with his eyes open and with a new interest in the world 
of which he now saw himself a part. No longer is San Luis an iso- 
lated and sad little country municipio, where “there is nothing 
you can do about it” and undesirable events and conditions are 
merely “the will of God.” If the Castillo Armas régime fulfills its 
promises to maintain the conditions of democracy, San Luis is 
now equipped as never before to continue along the road toward 
progress and the elimination of social injustice. Essentially the 
same changes are found in other communities examined, although 
some are more “advanced,” others less so, than San Luis. 


v 


The government of Castillo Armas thus took over a country 
that had experienced a decade of “democratic reforms” and had 
assimilated many of them into its culture. And the men whom 
Castillo brought into the government were aware of this. His 
closest supporters appear to be the remnants of the group that 
had been pushing the presidential candidacy of the then Chief- 
of-Staff Francisco Javier Arafia when he was assassinated in 1949, 
almost certainly by Arbencistas. These persons, many of them 
young, were all supporters of the basic principles behind the revo- 
lution of 1944 and many of them had gained experience in the 
government of Guatemala City, an opposition center during the 
incumbency of Arbenz. 

Yet the carrying out of commitments to further the basic re- 
forms of the revolution of 1944 is by no means a simple matter 
and may be quite impossible unless the powers that be have a real 
understanding of the human resources of the country. Fortu- 
nately, Castillo Armas is aware of this and is setting something of 
a precedent in planning two conferences of social scientists who 
will be asked to bring their knowledge to bear on the problems of 
Guatemala. What are some of the factors and conditions which 
these social scientists might recognize and with which any Guate- 
malan government must ultimately contend? 

First, there is the emergence in Guatemala and elsewhere in 
Latin America of what may be described as the Middle Mass, a 
largely unstable group which has provided both the motivation 
and the leadership for the social and political changes that have 
occurred in Guatemala since 1944. This segment of society is not 
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the middle class, in the sense familiar to students of Northern 
Europe and the United States. It is a collection of “middle” 
groups, not yet consolidated, and lacking that long period of de- 
velopment in the “bourgeois virtues” known in Europe and North 
America. The distinguishing negative features of the members of 
the Middle Mass are that, on the one hand, they do not earn 
their living by manual labor and, on the other hand, they do not 
claim the power and privileges of the aristocracy. Yet they are 
accessible to the media of mass communications and therefore to 
aspirations and ideologies of the outside world. The inadequacy of 
the Middle Mass as a basis for social and political development 
lies in its absence of common goals. Its members tend to split 
between those who believe in progress by evolutionary means 
and those who favor reform by revolution. 

Most officers of the army are of the Middle Mass and it is an 
axiom in Guatemala that, although the army does not govern, in 
the last analysis it determines who does. In the revolution of 1944 
the army made common cause with other elements, consisting 
mainly of the less prosperous “intellectuals,” smaller business 
men, professional men and students. For a decade these segments 
constituted the dominant coalition and they constitute the core 
of the Castillo Armas government today. 

Although the revolution of 1944 was not “staffed” to any sig- 
nificant degree either by Indians or by lower-class Ladinos, its 
leaders were sensitive to the demands and expectations of these 
groups which constitute the great majority of the population. The 
three major goals of these segments of society—land reform, 
rights of labor, and education—commanded attention. The In- 
dians and lower-class Ladinos are, after ten years, aware of their 
“rights” in these respects, and no government can long ignore 
them without the use of the most oppressive force. 

During its first 18 months in power, however, the Castillo gov- 
ernment has refused to take a firm stand on anything except Com- 
munism. The result seems to be a series of paradoxes and ambigu- 
ities that create uneasiness both within and outside of Guatemala 
and that gain the positive support of hardly anyone. 

On the one hand official propaganda speaks of “eleven years of 
Communist rule” and on the other the dominant members of the 
administration pride themselves on being the intellectual and 
moral heirs of the revolution of 1944. Indeed, the anniversary of 
the fall of Ubico was officially celebrated in 1955, but the dicta- 
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tor’s old head of the secret police was once again discharging the 
same function, and many others of the old retainers occupied high 
positions. The Liberation government protests its love of democ- 
racy, but there has been maintained for over a year the National 
Committee for the Defense Against Communism, a direct de- 
pendency of the executive, with powers of arrest which do not 
recognize habeas corpus, amparo, or any other of the normal safe- 
guards stemming either from the principle of division of powers 
or from normal constitutional civil guarantees. Conversely, its 
avowed hatred for Communism did not prevent the government 
from allowing as many as a thousand leaders and active sup- 
porters of the former régime to seek asylum and leave the country 
peaceably. El Estudiante, an oppositionist weekly published by a 
committee of law students, spares little in attacking the govern- 
ment and even the President personally, but appears regularly 
and without visible official molestation. And yet estimates con- 
cerning the number of formal and informal police agencies range 
between 11 and I9. 

Castillo, focussing the total opposition on Arbenz, has appar- 
ently felt he had to accept help from Ubiquista and clerical ele- 
ments. Perforce, each group could not have its own revolutionary 
candidate. Violently clashing opinions thus sought shelter under 
the same cover. Aranista congressional leaders bitterly criticized 
certain Ubiquista police actions; partisans of the church rowed 
with traditional liberals. Sometimes one group jailed the other: 
the leader of the President’s own political “association,” or party, 
was in jail on the very day that the 1954 plebiscite confirmed 
the presidency of Castillo Armas and elected the constituent 
assembly. 

To complicate matters further, many of these persons were 
hungry for the fruits of power after their long fast. Scandals and 
rumors of scandals continued to rock the country. Charges of 
skulduggery attended the purchase by the government of the 
port of Champerico from a subsidiary of the Grace Line; bidding 
on road contracts sometimes contained suspicious elements; the 
problem of enlarging the telephone system in the capital led to 
violent competition between Ericsson and Siemens, with charges 
on both sides that bribes were offered and accepted. A late 1955 
scandal concerned a corn importing company which allegedly 
made over a million dollars in six months of speculation on the 
grain market while the price of corn rose from a normal three or 
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four cents a pound to as high as 15; at the same time the Ameri- 
can Government shipped in corn as a gift to sell for four cents. 
El Estudiante linked the name of President with the grain opera- 
tions, causing a most embarrassing national episode. 

The United Fruit Company made the gesture of turning over 
about 100,000 acres of its lands for division among the peasants, 
and the government appealed to other landowners to do likewise. 
A handful responded. The government also experimentally di- 
vided a couple of its nationally-owned estates. An agency was set 
up for the planning of rural colonies, each to have a community 
center containing market, church, school, assembly hall, etc., 
and a handful of experts was imported from the United States to 
help. But the program is still on an experimental basis and the 
fundamental problem of redistributing the land has not been 
faced. Castillo naively asked his wealthy and conservative 
backers to contribute financially to the success of the Liberation. 
When they snickered, he resorted to a capital levy. The labor 
unions are still emasculated for lack of leadership. Real wages 
have suffered a serious decline. Small business marks time for 
lack of confidence and a clear credit policy. The schoolteachers 
are largely demoralized because the baleful National Committee 
for the Defense Against Communism keeps them under steady 
surveillance. Indian leaders want to know where they fit into the 
picture. 

Lacking a clear-cut program and a stage on which issues can 
be democratically argued and compromised, the government 
drifted toward increasing dependence on the police power. Yet 
the Liberation has shown that it does not wish to return to the 
politics of Ubico, which were clearly of a different family. The 
real alternatives are not between the post-1944 governments, but 
rather between the Arévalo-Arbenz-Castillo succession and the 
past as symbolized by Ubico. The post-revolutionary govern- 
ments have all been in the stream of modernism, what we may 
tritely call modern Western culture, whether the ideological 
whitewash be leftist or rightist. The present problem is whether 
this venture into the free world can be consolidated or whether 
a violent movement by either right or left opposition on the one 
hand, or a slow drift into a police state by the present govern- 
ment on the other, will eventually result in an inevitable new 
“Liberation.” 

As the year 1955 drew to a close—and with it the first 18 
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months of the Liberation—certain forms of democracy had been 
restored in Guatemala. A new constitution had been approved 
and elections had been held for a new Congress (the unicameral 
form was continued) and for municipal officials. Three groups of 
parties—all anti-Communist—had been organized, although one 
coalition, termed the “opposition” by the press, refused to par- 
ticipate in the elections. It claimed that the whole procedure as 
decreed by the government was “undemocratic,” a criticism 
which was echoed by several of the independent newspapers. 
One of them, La Hora, proclaimed editorially that the time had 
come when Castillo Armas must choose between democracy and 
dictatorship, a point of view that, surprisingly, was taken seri- 
ously in El Espectador, organ of the government party coalition 
(National Democratic Movement). And on the last day of the 
year it was reported on the radio that the President planned 
early in the new year to “purge” his administration in the inter- 
ests of “efficiency” and “loyalty to the Liberation.” Also late in 
the year a group of labor unions—34 had been allowed to organize 
by this time—protested the paralyzing effects of the National 
Committee for the Defense Against Communism, the super- 
judicial “snooping” arm of the executive. And another scandal 
had been unearthed involving officials of the Ministry of Com- 
munications who were allegedly selling highway bureau gasoline 
for their personal enrichment. 

It is a considerably easier and shorter job to “liberate” Guate- 
mala than to convert it to a fully democratic country of the 
modern world. The latter takes time, as well as enlightened lead- 
ership. The United States has much at stake and cannot afford 
to lose interest. Whatever the full truth may be, we are identified 
by much of the world as a conspirator in the Guatemalan Revolu- 
tion of two years ago. If our first “Liberation” is to degenerate 
into a tawdry poorhouse of quarreling inmates, or another experi- 
ment in Communist infiltration, or a reversion to traditional 
“banana republic” reactionism, many people are going to think 
that we would do better to remain out of the liberation business. 
Peoples of the underdeveloped areas outside the Iron Curtain, to 
say nothing of the satellites themselves, are going to judge the 
results of the Guatemala liberation in terms of their ideas of the 
better life, not by the immediate military results of a few border 
skirmishes in June 1954. 


MOROCCO PLANS FOR INDEPENDENCE 
By Ahmed Balafrej 


returned to Rabat after two years of exile. A new era 

began for the Moroccan people. In order to bring about 
this memorable day they had fought a heroic fight and made 
sacrifices. Now their hopes were to come true. 

France’s recognition of Moroccan independence indeed marks 
a turning point in the history of Franco-Moroccan relations. In 
the Celle-Saint-Cloud declaration of November 6, 1955, the 
government of the French Republic pledged itself to help Morocco 
achieve the status of an independent state within the framework 
of a freely negotiated and defined relationship of interdependence. 

The Moroccan people cherish the hope of exercising the attri- 
butes of effective sovereignty and of seeing a régime of liberty, 
equality and democracy established in their country. They expect 
to enjoy freedom of expression, thought, assembly and movement 
such as exists in independent sovereign nations. They aspire, in 
other words, to a respectable way of life. They think it will be 
assured by exploiting the country’s riches efficiently and distrib- 
uting them in a manner to raise the standard of living, absorb 
unemployment and guarantee quiet and well-being for all. 

As the Franco-Moroccan negotiations begin, we hope, of course, 
that France may really play the card of independence without 
any reservation or bargaining. These negotiations should be 
characterized above all by frankness and sincerity. The French 
government must show no ambiguity in leading Morocco to true 
independence. It did not take long for the Moroccan people to 
realize that the so-called “protectorate” treaty was the prototype 
of a colonial treaty. Its fear now is that perhaps that colonial 
treaty may simply be replaced by another colonial treaty under 
another name. For this reason what is asked for in the name of 
interdependence must not make a mockery of independence. The 
ties of interdependence must originate in independence. Only a 
state which is sovereign and fully independent can enter usefully 
and validly into a relationship of interdependence. 

We hope that France has renounced the policy of assimilation 
and the colonial system and that she will comply with our desire 
to regain our sovereignty in both the domestic and the foreign 


O N November 16, 1955, His Majesty Sultan Mohammed V 
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field. Once independence has been solemnly recognized it must 
not remain an empty word; the Moroccan people must exercise 
the prerogatives of sovereignty. They trust France will secure 
the necessary codperation of friendly Powers in bringing this 
about. They are aware of their responsibility to guarantee to all 
foreigners residing in Morocco the same freedom and security they 
enjoy in countries which are sovereign and democratic. In this 
connection the statement of the United States Government that 
it is willing to renounce its extraterritorial rights in favor of the 
free Moroccan government has been noted with satisfaction. 

At the request of His Majesty the Sultan, the Istiqlal Party is 
participating in the recently constituted Moroccan government. 
This is essentially a negotiating government. Its primary mission 
is to liberate the national sovereignty and restore Moroccan inde- 
pendence. For the immediate future its plan of action follows in 
its main lines the directives outlined by the Sultan in his speech 
from the throne on November 18 and in the government declara- 
tion of December 7. The Sultan said in his speech: 

The time has come to mobilize all the energies available for the construc- 
tion of a new Morocco. This undertaking will demand a thoroughgoing trans- 
formation of the habits, the institutions and the methods of government, as 
it will also imply an emancipation of the individual, assuring him the secure 
enjoyment of all his freedoms. Thus Morocco will succeed in attaining the 
independence that we have never ceased to claim not only as the natural 
right of all peoples without distinction, but also as the surest means of en- 
abling them to benefit both from the evolution of the modern world and from 
the advantages of a democratic régime free from all racial discrimination and 
inspired by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The main problem is therefore to assure the effective manage- 
ment of national affairs which was forbidden for Moroccans un- 
der direct French administration. Not only in the administrative 
field but in the economic and social fields also, basic reforms will 
have to be undertaken to provide the necessary security of person 
and property and promote general prosperity and well-being. 

We believe that a democratic régime based on a constitutional 
monarchy is the one which corresponds best to the hopes of the 
Moroccan people. The social structure of the rural areas and 
particularly of certain so-called Berber regions lends itself per- 
fectly to it. Long before the establishment of the French Pro- 
tectorate there were communal and municipal assemblies in Mo- 
rocco. These elected local assemblies actually constitute the core 
of the democratic system to which the Moroccan people remain 
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deeply attached. With slight modifications, and in conjunction 
with adequate guarantees that elections will be free from inter- 
vention by the administrative authorities, these assemblies will 
form the basic elements of modern community life. They can 
manage local matters and prepare independent budgets. They 
will serve as a basis for the election of departmental councils 
which will have wider competence and can be of great help to 
the central authority. 

As soon as we have attained our national sovereignty and when 
we have had a period of experiment and learning (which the 
Istiqlal Party hopes will be as short as possible) , we shall proceed 
to free and democratic elections for a national assembly. This as- 
sembly will have fully sovereign powers and the Moroccan gov- 
ernment will be responsible to it. 

For the present the Sultan has expressed a desire that a con- 
sultative body of Moroccans should assist him in his task. There- 
fore a temporary consultative assembly will soon be formed; its 
members will be appointed, but they will be chosen to give as 
true a reflection as possible of all shades of opinion and all levels 
of society. Its duties will be to give advice on legal projects sub- 
mitted by His Majesty for study and to advise the Moroccan 
government on projected reforms, on suggestions for the conduct 
of public affairs and on the course of Franco-Moroccan negotia- 
tions. It will undertake the study of a constitution and prepare 
a draft representing the combined will of the Sovereign and itself. 
This constitution can then be presented to an elected assembly. 

The Istiqlal Party considers it necessary in addition to set up a 
second chamber for the study of economic and social problems. 
The decisive influence of economic matters on the whole life of 
a nation is especially great in the case of an underdeveloped 
country like ours. This makes it imperative that some superior 
body concern itself with economic problems, both to improve 
and exploit the country’s resources at home and to improve its 
relations with foreign states directly or indirectly interested in 
the Moroccan economy. We wish Morocco to benefit from the ad- 
vantages of a liberal economic régime in which private enterprise 
can enjoy its proper rewards and capital can find the security it 
needs for its development. 

The social problems pressing for solution in Morocco are 
equally important. Measures for the development of trade-un- 
ionism and the awakening of the working classes to the rdle 
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they are called to play in society will also fall within the com- 
petence of this assembly. 

In a word, the new era which is opening for Morocco poses the 
problems of organization and structure required in a modern 
state. Some wonder if the archaic administrative system called 
“feudalism” can be replaced readily by a new administration 
competent to conduct the affairs of a modern state. First of all 
let it be remembered that it has always been wrong to speak of 
“feudalism” and “feudalists.” A feudal organization such as ex- 
isted in certain countries of Europe has never existed in Morocco. 
Particularly following the establishment of the French Protec- 
torate certain local chiefs for understandable political reasons 
posed as legendary figures, characters out of the Arabian Nights 
—the Glaoui, for instance. They were created to serve as a threat 
against the central power, specifically against the Sultan when- 
ever he might refuse to surrender the prerogatives of national 
sovereignty which are under his guardianship. The law provides 
that these personages should be agents of the central power, like 
préfets, appointed and relieved at will. Colonial policy as hitherto 
applied, however, turned them into the colonial Power’s docile 
agents, giving them exorbitant privileges and an importance 
which they, in turn, often grossly exaggerated by clever propa- 
ganda. The only real feudalism existing in Morocco is that of 
the French civilian officials, each of whom acts as a petty lord 
with rights of life and death over the population in his realm. 
We believe that this form of control must be totally abolished 
once and for all. After that a reform of the caid system will take 
place. The pashas and caids will be given a fixed status. They will 
receive a Salary from the state and will have to submit to fixed 
conditions of recruitment, promotion and discipline. In their ca- 
pacity as local representatives of the central government they 
will exercise purely administrative functions; they will have 
neither judiciary nor fiscal powers. 

The building of a modern state requires not simply enough 
men of ability to fill key political positions but specialists through- 
out the administration and above all in economic and technical 
fields. We hope that the ties of interdependence which France 
intends to have with Morocco will aim to provide precisely the 
technical assistance and codperation which will permit us to form 
our own cadres in a relatively short time. 

We intend to turn for help to international organizations such 
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as the F.A.O., the W.H.O. or UNESCO and also to friendly coun- 
tries for such technical aid as Morocco requires. I should like to 
specify, however, that we shall refuse any relationship that in- 
fringes our sovereignty or would stifle our personality. 

The technical cadres of the Protectorate consisted of hardly 
more than 2,500 to 3,000 technicians. The figure gives an idea 
of the relatively small number of technicians that would be 
needed to provide normal services. It encourages us to believe 
that we shall be able to take over responsibility for the technical 
administration of our country within a period of about five years. 
We aim to reach this goal by setting up an accelerated system of 
technical instruction aimed particularly toward the formation of 
administrative cadres. An eminent French economist has stated 
that it is entirely possible to develop a large enough force of tech- 
nical executive officers to assure that the government’s agricul- 
tural policy will be administered efficiently. He believes that 
under an accelerated training system Morocco can have nearly 
3,000 trained officials in this field within two years. 

Thus with the codperation of international organizations on 
the one hand and an accelerated program for training technicians 
on the other we can gradually take over the management of our 
affairs. We recognize that our country, young and new as it is, 
lacks experience and does not have all the technical resources 
needed by a modern state. We count on the assistance of France, 
who has interests to safeguard and develop, as well as of her allies, 
who will find it advantageous to codperate with Morocco because 
of her economic potentialities and strategic position. 

Some people might wonder whether religious leaders or certain 
groups in Moslem universities—even the Moslem religion itself— 
might not form an obstacle to modernization in the political and 
institutional field as well as in economic and social affairs. I 
should like to point out that Islam has no clergy and that the 
Moslem religion is not hierarchical. It is true, of course, that the 
Koran and the Hadith (the tradition of the Prophet), the writ- 
ten foundations of the Moslem religion, cover secular problems, 
but they do so by laying down general principles which are sus- 
ceptible of evolution. These principles are in no way incompatible 
with the development of the world or with modern trends. On the 
contrary, they are conceived in the spirit of progress, of equality, 
social justice, tolerance and peace among men. More than that, 
the Jjtihad—the interpretation of these principles—allows the 
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commentators in any case to adapt the principles of the Koran 
to the requirements of evolution and progress. 

Odd as it may seem, the obstacles in the way of liberalism and 
modernism are to be found in certain French quarters which 
claim to be saturated with democracy and liberty, rather than 
among the Moslem population. The revolution which is taking 
place in Morocco not only was not thwarted by the religious lead- 
ers and Moslem university circles; these actually played a major 
part in spreading new ideas and persuading the Moroccan people 
to adopt them. The Islamic teachers and students of the Kara- 
ouyine University at Fez and of the Ben Youssef University at 
Marrakesh, for instance, were the first to demand the most ex- 
tensive reforms in the social and family field. 

The participation of women in public life is another matter 
which is becoming more and more important. The veil is falling 
like a dead leaf. Women stress their desire for emancipation along 
with the men. Factories have had a great influx of women work- 
ers. Women teachers are to be seen teaching in boys’ schools and 
taking part in the fight against adult illiteracy. Women do not 
stop with demanding the right to take a full part in public activ- 
ities but also claim the right to vote and to be eligible for public 
office, something they do not have as yet in certain European 
countries and which they have had only in the last ten years in 
France. During the Istiqlal Party Congress held at Rabat early 
in December 1955 the active participation of Moroccan women 
in all the work of the Congress was very noticeable. A special mo- 
tion outlining in specific terms the rights and obligations of 
women was adopted as a result of the activity of women who had 
come from all parts of Morocco. 

The Moroccan people are eager to learn and progress in every 
field. We know that while we must remain true to our Moslem 
identity we have to build a state on Western political principles. 

It cannot be denied that there is such a thing as Moslem sol- 
idarity. Any event that occurs in one Moslem country has its 
repercussions in the others. On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that Morocco has always been anxious to guard its individu- 
ality, its personality. We are Moslems; we cling to our Moslem 
identity as an essential element of ourselves. But we also cling to 
our individuality, rooted in our geographic location and history. 

We cannot remain indifferent to developments in the Arab 
countries or to trends which oppose them. In spite of being ab- 
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sorbed in our own revolution and in securing our sovereignty and 
asserting and expanding our personality, we follow those events 
with keen interest. Through Morocco’s geographic position, 
through her economic, strategic and cultural relations with the 
West and her religious, linguistic and historic ties with the Arab 
and other Moslem countries, she should be the link between two 
civilizations which complement and need each other. 

The leaders in other Arab states who like us are trying to at- 
tain sovereignty for their countries do not always find the nec- 
essary understanding in the West nor are they able to secure 
assistance and codperation on a dignified basis of equality. It is 
particularly regrettable that the United States does not have a 
clearly defined policy for this part of the globe. Certainly, any 
manifestation of understanding of these countries and any ties 
established with them by the West can have only a favorable in- 
fluence in Morocco. The opposite is equally true. The economic 
problems and even more the strategic ones which are of immediate 
concern to the United States compel it to pay particular attention 
to the countries of the Middle East and North Africa and to de- 
velop a clearer understanding of their legitimate aspirations. 

The agreement for the establishment of American bases in 
Morocco was concluded between the United States and France. 
Neither the Sultan nor the Moroccan government was consulted. 
Under the treaty of 1912 France was responsible for the security 
and territorial integrity of Morocco. Did she have the right to 
dispose of a part of the land under her protection to a third 
party? Did she have the right even to sublet it or to hand over 
the use of it to someone else without consulting and obtaining 
the consent of those primarily concerned—who happen to be the 
Moroccans? Even if it was done with a view to defending world 
peace, the operation was an abnormal one to say the least. If this 
situation were allowed to continue it would risk heightening hos- 
tility against the American bases, which at present is only latent. 

Such are the hopes and fears of the Moroccan people as they 
stand on the threshold of a new era. We are fully aware of the 
fact that independence is not a cure-all. It is, nevertheless, the 
psychological spur which is indispensable for arousing the enthu- 
siasm needed for building a modern state based on the principles 
of freedom and tolerance, and capable of joining with other peo- 
ples who defend the superior values that make life worth living. 


SPORT AS A SOVIET TOOL 
By John N. Washburn 


HE leaders of Soviet Russia have always considered sports 
to be a matter of primary importance to the state and have 
made their position clear in numerous Communist Party 
decrees and Pravda editorials. They have stated that there can 
be no “sport for sport’s sake,” that hunters, for example, must 
not merely look for game but consider themselves explorers with 
obligations to Soviet society. Their preoccupation with the utili- 
tarian and socio-political aspects of sport is reflected in their 
definition of the term fizkultwra (physical culture) which the 
July 13, 1925, decree of the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party interprets as follows: 

Physical culture must be considered not only from the standpoint of physi- 
cal education and health and as an aspect of the cultural, economic and 
military training of youth (the sport of rifle marksmanship and others), but 
also as one of the methods of educating the masses (in as much as physical 
culture develops will power and builds up endurance, teamwork, resourceful- 
ness and other valuable qualities), and in addition, as a means of rallying the 
broad masses of workers and peasants around the various Party, soviet, and 
trade union organizations, through which the masses of workers and peasants 
are to be drawn into social and political activity. 

Thus, sports can have no independent existence in the U.S.S.R. 
and are merely a means to an end—the consolidation of state 
power through mass training and indoctrination. 

Prior to World War II the Communist Party in Soviet Russia 
utilized physical culture and sport primarily to build the coun- 
try’s defense potential and facilitate other domestic purposes; 
but in the past ten years these have played an increasingly im- 
portant rdle in furthering the foreign policy objectives set forth 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party. At the end 
of 1946 the U.S.S.R. was represented in only two international 
athletic bodies, but between 1946 and 1955 it joined 25 more. 
Official recognition of the Soviet Olympic Committee in May 
1951 made it possible for the U.S.S.R. to participate in the 1952 
Olympic Games. In 1955 Moscow permitted the international 
exchange of athletic delegations between the Soviet Union and 
the outside world to reach its postwar peak, with 187 foreign 
athletic teams coming to the U.S.S.R. to play against Soviet 
teams while 162 Soviet athletic teams went abroad to compete. 
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The government has sought both to provide maximum competi- 
tive experience for Soviet athletic teams in preparation for the 
1956 Olympic Games and to increase the number of teams dis- 
patched to distant lands for political purposes. An example is the 
“Lokomotiv” soccer team that traveled to Indonesia, Burma and 
India. It played against an Indian team in Calcutta on December 
1, the day after the huge mass meeting held there in honor of the 
touring Soviet leaders, Bulganin and Khrushchev. 

A considerable body of Soviet Marxist dogma concerning bour- 
geois and proletarian sport has been formulated by Bolshevik 
theoreticians. Soviet Marxists maintain that under capitalism 
the bourgeoisie hypocritically proclaims the nonpolitical nature 
of sport while doing its utmost to distract toilers from the class 
struggle and to instill in them the base instincts which warmon- 
gers with criminal aims may utilize to advantage. To support 
their claim they invariably cite the following passage from an 
article by Maxim Gorky on the nature of sports in bourgeois 
lands: 

Sport there has one simple and clear purpose: to make man even more 

stupid than he is. There the cry “Down with reason, extinguish thought!” 
resounds louder and louder. This is a cry of fear and despair. Thought must 
be blinded and rendered impotent in order that there may be substituted 
for the power of reason unquestioning faith in the authority of the class state 
and the church; reason must be blinded so that it will not perceive the light 
that has been lit in the U.S.S.R. In bourgeois states they utilize sport to 
produce cannon fodder. ... 
After the start of the Korean war in 1950 Gorky’s reference to 
“cannon fodder” was repeatedly quoted to “prove” that Uncle 
Sam was a warmonger using sport to train American youth for 
war. 

This purportedly authentic picture of the political and martial 
nature of bourgeois sport is then contrasted with Soviet sport, 
whose avowed purpose is to destroy everything old and sordid 
that obstructs the growth of the new and pure proletarian cul- 
ture. Under the benign supervision of the Communist Party, the 
Soviet government and wise leaders like Comrade Stalin—“the 
best friend of the physical-culturists’—sport is alleged to have 
been placed at the service of the masses, to have increased their 
cultural growth and their well-being, and to have developed their 
spiritual and physical capabilities. Bolshevik theoreticians laud 
Soviet sport for dedicating itself to the cause of peace, conven- 
iently forgetting the once popular slogans—“The Red Army— 
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The Real School of Physical Culture” and “Physical Culturists 
—The Red Army’s Reserve.” They also overlook embarrassing 
martial spectacles in the field of sports such as fencing with car- 
bines to which rubber bayonets have been attached, still a regu- 
lar event at all U.S.S.R. fencing championships. 

Since sport is a matter of primary importance to the state all 
athletes up to and including those with the title of Honored Mas- 
ter of Sport are subject to a rigorous code of conduct both in 
training and in the course of championship competition. Suspen- 
sion and loss of the honorary Master of Sport title will result 
from “misdemeanors incompatible with the calling of a Soviet 
athlete.” G. Novak, holder of many world records in weight lift- 
ing since 1945, was stripped of his Honored Master of Sport title 
in 1952 for “amoral conduct.” Another example of the Spartan 
approach was to be seen at the 1954 U.S.S.R. outdoor tennis 
championships, in which a semi-finalist was judged to have de- 
faulted his match for appearing on the court five minutes after a 
designated hour. From this our young players will learn the les- 
son of punctuality, commented Sovietsku Sport. Chess players 
are also vulnerable. Several Grand Masters participating in the 
1953 U.S.S.R. chess championships were subjected to sharp criti- 
cism for having been too prone to settle for “toothless ties.” 

An apolitical attitude is not tolerated in Soviet athletes. No 
sport can be outside the realm of politics. The code of political 
conduct for chess players, as announced in an official decree is- 
sued three years ago, requires Soviet Grand Masters and Masters 
to work systematically to improve their comprehension of Marx- 
ist ideology in addition to perfecting their techniques in chess. It 
is not uncommon, therefore, to find leading Soviet chess players 
manifesting their political orthodoxy by delivering anti-Ameri- 
can tirades like that of Grand Master A. A. Kotov at the fourth 
All-Union Conference of Peace Supporters in Moscow in 1952. 

The highest governmental body dealing with Soviet athletic 
policy is the All-Union Committee on Physical Culture and Sport. 
Successor to the All-Union Council of Physical Culture, it is di- 
rectly responsible to the Council of Ministers. From his head- 
quarters in Moscow, the chairman for the past ten years, N. 
Romanov, directs the Union Republic Committees, which in turn 
control City Committees (of which the most prominent are those 
of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tbilisi and Minsk). The All-Union 
Committee maintains direct supervision over 15 institutes and 
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38 “technicums” of physical culture as well as several institutes 
for scientific research in physical culture. Within both the All- 
Union and Union Republic Committees are so-called special sec- 
tions, comprising a cadre section and a secret section, staffed by 
M.V.D. agents who handle security checks and recruit informers 
among athletes. 

Through these special sections the M.V.D. can assert substan- 
tial pressure on the All-Union and Union Republic Committees. 
Its leverage derives primarily from the great power wielded by 
the M.V.D.’s own Dynamo Athletic Club, oldest and most influ- 
ential in the Soviet Union. This nation-wide organization of the 
secret police and organs of state security controls approximately 
120 stadia and operates an extensive network of stores selling 
athletic equipment. When the physical culture movement was 
revitalized under the decree of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party dated December 27, 1948, M.V.D. Colonel 
General Apollonov exercised fully as much authority as the chair- 
man of the All-Union Committee. However, since the demise of 
L. P. Beria, the power of the M.V.D. in physical culture and 
sports has been somewhat reduced. In this connection it is sig- 
nificant that the fine hockey teams of the Air Force and the Cen- 
tral House of the Soviet Army were unexpectedly combined into 
a single team representing the Central Sports Club of the Min- 
istry of Defense, which then humbled the Moscow Dynamo team 
in the 1955 U.S.S.R. ice hockey championships. 

Another very important agency engaged in implementing ath- 
letic policy directives is the All-Union Leninist Communist Union 
of Youth, often termed the “soul of mass sport.” Its central 
committee is credited with drawing up the comprehensive plan 
establishing a minimum level of general, all-round physical de- 
velopment for Soviet workers as part of the expanded physical 
culture program called for by Stalin at the Sixteenth Party Con- 
gress. The plan’s official title is the “All-Union Physical-Culture 
Complex” but it is popularly known as the G.T.O., whose initials 
stand for ““Ready for Work and for Defense.” The comprehen- 
sive G.T.O. plan developed in the early thirties comprises three 
sets of standards for Soviet citizens aged 14 to 40, both male and 
female. The original norms were made more exacting by specific 
government decrees in 1939 and 1954. The basic mission of the All- 
Union Leninist Communist Union of Youth is to draw the youth 
of the land into physical culture groups called “collectives,” 
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whose members are given only a limited amount of time to pass 
the G.T.O. athletic tests in order that quarterly or annual G.T.O. 
quotas may be fulfilled according to plan. 

The principal measure of athletic proficiency in the Soviet 
Union is the Single All-Union Athletic Classification System. In 
45 recognized sports, from auto racing to checkers, five levels of 
proficiency have been generally established, starting at the bot- 
tom with Class C (the so-called “third category”) and proceed- 
ing upward through Class B and Class A to the coveted Master 
of Sport category, and finally to the title of Honored Master of 
Sport. (In most sports there are also three junior categories.) 
The All-Union Committee on Physical Culture and Sport sets 
the standards for each category of the Single Classification Sys- 
tem. It has raised them twice in recent years. To qualify for a 
category rating under the Single Classification System a Soviet 
athlete must first pass the tests in one of the three sets of stand- 
ards established by the G.T.O. plan. Before being awarded the 
Master of Sport title, for example, one must pass the advanced 
level G.T.O. tests with the grade of “excellent.” 

The G.T.O. plan and the Single Classification System reflect 
the two underlying principles of Soviet athletics—massovost 
(mass-ness) and masterstvo (proficiency). A broad base of mass 
participation in physical culture must exist before the skill of 
individual athletes can be developed on a national basis—this 
has been the policy of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party for more than three decades. Massovost is held to be 
primary, while masterstvo derives from it. Mikhail Kalinin, 
former chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., explained the primacy of massovost in these simple 
terms: 


In our country physical culture is sport for the people, in our country 
millions participate in the physical culture movement. And it is obvious that 
talented athletes will sooner be found among these millions than among 
thousands, and that it is easier to find talented athletes among thousands 
than among hundreds. 


The fact that the Soviet Union is internationally prominent in 
sports in which it has a mass base (chess, gymnastics, rifle marks- 
manship, etc.), but woefully weak in sports lacking any mass 
participation in the U.S.S.R. (tennis, figure skating, fencing, etc.), 
points up the importance of massovost. 

One of the principal agencies for promoting massovost is the 
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All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, which has primary 
responsibility for establishing physical culture collectives in in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises and for recruiting produc- 
tion workers and office employees for these collectives. To this 
end, orders from the Central Council are transmitted to Union 
Republic, area and regional councils and on down to local 
councils and to factory and plant councils at the production 
site. In actual practice this chain of command is surprisingly 
weak: Pravda revealed on July 21, 1951, that in over two years 
officials of the Central Council had not set foot in the large Tor- 
pedo Athletic Club at the Stalin Auto Works in Moscow. Trade 
unions first became active in the physical culture movement in 
1935, when the Moscow City Committee of the Communist Party 
permitted unions in the Moscow area to establish their own ath- 
letic clubs. Today the Central Councils of 30 unions are operating 
athletic clubs throughout the country. Assigned to the individual 
factories and plants are physical culture organizers who must get 
the assigned quota of their factory’s labor force into sufficiently 
good physical condition to pass the G.T.O. requirements. To 
achieve his goal the fizorg (physical culture organizer) often 
makes use of the device known as “socialist competition,” chal- 
lenging the fizorg of another factory to a contest in producing 
the assigned quota of parachute jumpers or rifle marksmen, for 
example, in the shortest possible time. 

In accordance with specific provisions of the 1948 decree, in- 
creased publicity has been given to the physical culture move- 
ment through the press, radio, television and films. “All-Union 
Day of the Physical-Culturists,” which falls on a Sunday in either 
July or August, is celebrated with more and more fanfare and 
publicity each year. Considerable excitement accompanied the 
announcement that a tremendous drive would be launched to 
discover new athletic talent in rural Russia by means of a series 
of local and regional competitions in rural areas, followed by 
rural-urban competitions in major cities and towns. ‘The winners 
in these competitions will qualify for the so-called “Spartakiad 
of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R.,” a mass pre-Olympic tryout sched- 
uled for July and August of 1956 in a gigantic new stadium now 
under construction on the outskirts of Moscow. There will be 
competitions in 21 sports in which nearly ten thousand picked 
athletes representing all the Union Republics of the U.S.S.R. will 
be entered. 
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In order to put the massovost principle into effect a large and 
expanding physical plant and an adequate supply of athletic 
equipment are essential. The state budget for public health, 
which includes appropriations for physical culture and sport as 
well as for sanitation and hygiene, rose more than 12 billion 
tubles between 1952 and 1956, reaching a total of 35 billion 
rubles this year. Millions of rubles have gone into additions to 
the Soviet athletic plant: 400 stadia have been built since 1945 
and the U.S.S.R. now has over a thousand; eight institutes and 
eleven “technicums” of physical culture have been added since 
1941, raising the number to 15 and 38 respectively. While these 
figures indicate an appreciable growth in the physical plant, they 
give no idea of the extent to which demand for adequate athletic 
facilities has exceeded supply. The winter resort patterned after 
Davos and St. Moritz built near Alma-Ata to provide speed 
skaters with ideal conditions for breaking world records is defi- 
nitely atypical and is restricted to Soviet skaters of championship 
calibre. Athletic equipment, even in the stores operated by the 
Dynamo Athletic Club, continues to be in short supply, a situa- 
tion resulting not only from insufficient output and the inferior 
quality of goods produced but especially from inefficient distri- 
bution and marketing of athletic equipment. However, the short- 
age of sporting goods does not affect outstanding Soviet athletes; 
the state provides them with the best equipment made, whether 
Soviet or foreign. 

As the center of the world Communist conspiracy, the Soviet 
Union has not forgotten that sports can prove to be of great use 
as a weapon in the class struggle. The K.S.I. (Red Sport Inter- 
national) was founded in Moscow in 1921 to “train physical-cul- 
turists for the class struggle.” Although it no longer functions 
as the Comintern’s athletic affiliate charged with combatting 
S.A.S.I. (Sozialistische Arbeiter Sportinternationale), the ath- 
letic organization affiliated with the Second (Socialist) Interna- 
tional, agents trained by the K.S.I. are still at work trying to 
penetrate the national sections of $.A.S.I. in Western Europe. 
As a result of systematic infiltration, French Communists gained 
effective control over the F.S.G.T. (Fédération Sportive et Gym- 
nastique du Travail). Faced with a fait accompli the French So- 
cialists in the F.S.G.T. withdrew and formed the U.S.T. (Union 
Sportive Travailliste), which represents the ideals of Socialist 
Léo LaGrange, France’s first Minister of Sports and Recreation 
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as a member of Léon Blum’s cabinet. Although subsidized by the 
French government to the extent of 3,000,000 francs in 1955, the 
U.S.T. is still much weaker than its rival, which has ample Com- 
munist Party funds to draw on for such purposes as publishing 
a weekly newspaper and an illustrated magazine, and organizing 
costly propaganda spectacles like the annual cross-country race 
sponsored by the French Communist daily, L’Humamité. 

Another aspect of Soviet sports that gives Americans pause is 
the policy of direct state subsidization of athletes of champion- 
ship calibre. This practice was most actively promoted from 1934 
to 1938 by I. I. Kharchenko, chairman of the All-Union Commit- 
tee on Physical Culture and Sport, and by N. K. Antipov, his 
predecessor. In return for extensive material aid athletes were 
obliged to help train additional cadres of athletic instructors as 
well as perfect their own particular skills. Such coaching work 
was held not to violate the athlete’s amateur standing. The ar- 
rangement, as Antipov outlined it in 1934, was as follows: 

We must have a talk with each Master Instructor, clarify his material posi- 
tion, assist him, and give him the sort of job that will bring benefits to the 
physical culture organization and will give him the opportunity of engaging in 
systematic private training under excellent conditions. Now is the time to 
move from general talk to concrete activity... . 

Our instructor, by bourgeois concepts, is a professional, of course. We have 
thousands of such people and we shall have even more. How can there even 


be a question about allowing our instructors to enter competitions? In our 
country an instructor is just as much an athlete as anybody else. 


This state-sponsored practice of removing potential champions 
from farm or factory to sinecures in the field of physical culture 
was carried to extremes in the period 1936-1938. According to 
Krasnyi Sport, several million rubles were spent on athletic sub- 
sidization in the Moscow area alone in 1938. Through devious 
channels much of the subsidization money reached the pockets 
of pseudo-athletes. Consequently, in 1939 it was decreed that 
future subsidies would go only to athletes certified as outstanding 
by the All-Union Committee on Physical Culture and Sport. 
These athletes served as the nucleus of the expanded postwar 
sports program, and a number of the older and more experienced 
ones were appointed to fill the newly established posts of State 
Coach in each major sport. 

In prewar days the state admittedly provided its best athletes 
not only with jobs and money but also with privileges and priori- 
ties in respect to living quarters, food supplies and vacations at 
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resorts on the Black Sea coast. In the postwar period there have 
been occasional references to athletes holding sinecures and sto- 
ries about athletes who sought to hold two or three positions si- 
multaneously, thus subjecting themselves to severe criticism for 
soumestitelstvo—the Russian term for multiple sinecures. Today 
such sinecures are skillfully camouflaged and never publicized. 
A very common practice is to provide athletes with a commission 
in the armed forces or M.V.D. that will serve as a “cover” for 
their full-time athletic activities. Olympic champion Emil Zato- 
pek, the phenomenal Czech whose only duty as an officer in the 
Czech army is running, has his counterpart in the Soviet Army— 
Vsevolod Bobrov. Bobrov is the best hockey player in the 
U.S.S.R. today. Since he was recruited in Omsk ten years ago, he 
has had a brilliant athletic career playing under the auspices of 
the Central House of the Soviet Army. Athletes like Bobrov 
readily accept any army or M.V.D. commissions in order to se- 
cure greater political and economic security for themselves and 
their families and relatives. 

A striking feature of the postwar expansion program in phys- 
ical culture was the cash bonus system benefiting athletes who 
turned in record-breaking performances and who placed first, 
second or third in U.S.S.R. championships in individual sports. 
The first part of Pravda’s announcement (October 22, 1945) giv- 
ing details of the new bonus system read as follows: 

In order to stimulate the further growth of athletic proficiency the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. has given permission to the All-Union 
Committee on Physical Culture and Sport to give out cash awards for out- 
standing performances. Thus, for example, an award ranging from 15,000 to 


25,000 rubles will be given for establishing a U.S.S.R. record that surpasses 
the world record, and from 5,000 to 15,000 rubles will be given for establish- 


ing a U.S.S.R. record. 

This cash bonus system, one of the least subtle features of 
Soviet professionalism or “state amateurism,” was put on a clan- 
destine basis long before the U.S.S.R. submitted its official appli- 
cation for admission to the International Olympic Committee. 
Although at the meeting of the International Olympic Commit- 
tee held in Vienna early in May 1951 the Executive Committee 
questioned the amateur status of Soviet athletes, the Russian 
delegates replied that this practice had been discontinued and 
that henceforth the U.S.S.R. would abide by international ama- 
teur standards. The I.0.C., taking the Russians at their word, 
promptly voted 31 to o, with three members abstaining, for the 
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admission of the Soviet Olympic Committee. During a visit to 
Moscow in the summer of 1954, Mr. Avery Brundage, then Presi- 
dent of the International Olympic Committee, again broached 
the subject of the genuineness of Soviet amateurism. N. Ro- 
manoy, chairman of the All-Union Committee on Physical Cul- 
ture and Sport, assured him his suspicions were groundless. 

Soviet athletes participated in Olympic competition for the 
first time at the 1952 Games in Helsinki. Although they made a 
very creditable showing, their failure to win the unofficial team 
title caused Moscow to manipulate mass media behind the Iron 
Curtain in such a way as to create the impression that the Soviet 
athletes had triumphed over all. The fiction became a reality at 
the Seventh Winter Olympics held this year in Italy. The spec- 
tacular success of the Russians there will heighten interest in the 
track and field events of the Sixteenth Olympiad, to be held in 
Melbourne from November 22 to December 8. Although competi- 
tion is between individuals, the Soviet Union’s fanatical desire 
for national supremacy on the athletic field has served to place 
undue emphasis on team scores. We may be certain that a Soviet 
victory at Melbourne this year would be counted a major triumph 
in the Cold War. 

At the foot of Mt. Kronion in the peaceful Olympia, the 
Alpheus and Kladeos rivers flow past the silent ruins of ancient 
Greek temples and altars. It was from this spot that the man 
who in 1896 revived the Olympic Games, Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin, expressed the hope that “l’Olympisme peut constituer une 
école de noblesse et de pureté morales autant que d’endurance et 
d’énergie physiques.” It would be difficult to find a spirit more 
alien to de Coubertin’s ideals of moral purity and nobility than 
the Soviet concept of sport as an element of state power and con- 
trol, a means of ideological indoctrination, a tool at the disposal 
of the army and the secret police, a source of propaganda, and as 
a weapon of class warfare for international Communism. 
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the dangers of Big Business and of government policies which reinforce the trend, 
as they see it, toward special privilege and monopoly. 


AMERICAN IMPORTS. By Don D. Humpurey. New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1955, 546 p. $6.00. 

The effects of the protective tariff on imports and on the domestic economy are 
the main theme of this valuable book. Tariff reduction is not regarded as a suffi- 
cient remedy for the “troublesome import deficit;” it will need supplementing by 
increased foreign investment. In considering his theme the author has brought 
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together in usable form a large amount of statistical material. 


THE CHANGING AMERICAN MARKET. By tue Epitors or Fortune. New 
York: Hanover House, 1955, 304 p. $4.50. 

An inquiry into what the American consumer spends his money on, and why. 
The book’s chapters originally appeared as 12 articles in Fortune magazine. 


THE REPUTATION OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN. By Sicmunp 
Diamonp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955, 209 p. $4.00. 

An analysis of public attitudes—as reflected in editorials, obituaries, etc.—of six 
famous businessmen: Stephen Girard, John Jacob Astor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
J. P. Morgan, John D, Rockefeller and Henry Ford, 


Western Europe 


THE LAMPS WENT OUT IN EUROPE. By Lupwic Reiners. New York: 
Pantheon, 1955, 310 p. $5.00. 

A general survey of European diplomatic history from Bismarck’s fall to the 
end of the First World War. Adds little to our knowledge and understanding of 
this much explored era. (German original, “In Europa Gehen die Lichter aus,” 
Munich: Beck, 1954, 416 p. DM, 15.80.) 


WESTERN DEMOCRACIES AND WORLD PROBLEMS. By Aucust 
Scuou. Oslo: Norwegian Nobel Institute, 1955, 120 p. 

The report on an international conference, convoked by the Norwegian Nobel 
Institute in Oslo, June 13-20, 1955, and dealing with East-West relations, the 
prospects for a Western community, and the relations between the Western 
democracies and the economically underdeveloped countries. 


VERS UNE EUROPE NOUVELLE PAR LE PLAN SCHUMAN. By Ray- 
MOND Racine. Neuchatel (Switzerland) : La Baconniére, 1954, 242 p. Swiss Fr. 15. 

An informed and intelligent commentary on the development of the Schuman 
Plan. 


DAS RECHT DER MONTANUNION. By Franz W. Jerusatem. Berlin: 
Vahlen, 1954, 206 p. DM. 13.25. 

A handbook of the law of the European Coal and Steel Community and its 
relation to the laws of member countries. 


DIE ZAHLUNGSBILANZSCHWIERIGKEITEN WESTEUROPAS NACH 
DEM II. WELTKRIEG INSBESONDERE GEGENUBER DEN USA. By 
WERNER SCHMASSMANN. Zurich: Polygraphischer Verlag, 1954, 201 p. Swiss 
1D oe Ass 

A technical analysis of the causes of Europe’s unfavorable balance of payments 
after World War II. 


IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHT, 1930-1945. By Paunt Reynaup. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1956, 684 p. $7.50. 

An account, largely based on personal recollections, of France in the thirties 
and of her defeat in 1940, by the last premier of the Third Republic. 


LIBERATED FRANCE. By CatHerine Gavin. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1955, 292 p. $5.00. 

A decade of French political history from the Normandy landing to the election 
of M. Coty as President of the Republic in December 1953. Well narrated, very 
critical of General de Gaulle’s rdle in those years. 
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LES RESPONSABILITES DES DYNASTIES BOURGEOISES. III: SOUS 
LA TROISIEME REPUBLIQUE. LA GUERRE ET L’IMMEDIAT APRES- 
GUERRE (1914-1924). By E. Beau pe Loménie. Paris: Denoél, 1954, 502 p. 
Fr. 850. 

The third volume in the development of the author’s thesis that the upper bour- 
geoisie has managed to maintain its political and financial position through all 
changes of régime but at the expense of the health of the French body politic. 


THE POLITICS OF COMPROMISE. By Dankwart A. Rustow. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1955, 257 p. $5.00. 

An inquiry into “the political processes by which Sweden has been able to ar- 
rive at her remarkable and well-known achievements in social and economic pol- 
icy, in foreign and domestic affairs.” 


MITTELEUROPA IN GERMAN THOUGHT AND ACTION 1815-1945. By 
Henry Corp Meyer. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1955, 378 p. Guilders 23.75. 

An able and scholarly history of the Mitteleuropa idea—Germany’s relations 
with the other nationalities of Danubian and Eastern Europe. Greatest emphasis, 
approximately a third of the book, is devoted to the years of the First World War 
when, in the author’s view, the idea first moved to the level of policy and action. 


GESCHICHTE DES ALLDEUTSCHEN VERBANDES 1890-1939. By AL- 
FRED Krucx. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1954, 258 p. DM. 16. 

A scholarly study of the Pan-German League. The author correctly feels that 
earlier studies of this organization, by Wertheimer and Werner, underestimate its 
importance to twentieth century German history. 


THE KAISER. By Joacutm von Ktrenzperc. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1955, 461 p. $5.00. 

A translation of a biography, valuable chiefly for the fact that the author had 
close access to the former Kaiser during his years of retirement. 


GEORG LEDEBOUR: MENSCH UND KAMPFER. Epitep sy Minna LepE- 
Bour. Zurich: Europa, 1954, 169 p. Swiss Fr. 8. 

A brief memorial volume to the late German Socialist, who died in 1947 at the 
age of 97. 


FUNFZIG JAHRE UNTER DEUTSCHEN. By Frievricu Hietscuer. Ham- 
burg: Rowohlt, 1954, 483 p. DM. 14.80. 

The rather cranky memoirs of a German conservative who has disliked every 
form of political authority during the last 50 years. 


ZWISCHEN BERLIN UND MOSKAU: ZUR GESCHICHTE DER 
DEUTSCH-SOWJETISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN. By Atsert Norpen. Berlin: 
Dietz, 1954, 387 p. DM-Ost. 5. 

Published in the Soviet Sector of Berlin, this is a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
and slanted history of German-Soviet relations between 1917 and 1921. 


GENERAL GROENER. By DororHea Groener-Geyver. Frankfurt/Main: So- 
cietats-Verlag, 1955, 406 p. DM. 19.80. 

A substantial but certainly not definitive biography, by his daughter, of the late 
general staff officer and Defense Minister, an honorable and tragic figure of the 
Wilhelmian and Weimar eras. 


HITLER, REICHSWEHR UND INDUSTRIE. By Gerorce W. F. HaLuGarTEN. 
Frankfurt/Main: Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 1955, 139 p. DM. 4.80. 
Documents and observations on the relations between Hitler, the Army and 
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German industry in the years 1918-1933. 


HITLER. By Orro Dietricn. Chicago: Regnery, 1955, 277 p. $3.95. 

A fairly close view of Hitler’s public and private life by the German Reichs- 
pressechef from 1933 to 1945. (A translation of “12 Jahre mit Hitler,” Munich: 
Isar Verlag, 1955, 285 p. DM. 12.80.) 


IM DIENST FUR DEUTSCHLAND: 1918-1945. By Konstantin Hert. 
Heidelberg: Vowinckel, 1954, 208 p. DM. 12.50. 
Memoirs of the organizer of the Reichsarbeitsdienst under Hitler. 


20 JULY. By ConstanTINE FitzGipzon. New York: Norton, 1956, 285 p. $3.75. 

One of the best books to appear in English on the background and consequences 
of the brave but unsuccessful effort to destroy Hitler on July 20, 1944. Makes 
thorough use of earlier accounts and is generally fair and balanced in its appraisals. 


MAINSPRINGS OF THE GERMAN REVIVAL. By Henry C. Watricu. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955, 401 p. $4.50. 

A thoughtful analysis of West Germany’s economic recovery. Rejecting the 
myth of a miracle and eschewing monistic explanations, the author, Professor of 
Economics at Yale, emphasizes the effect of the East-West split, the intrinsic re- 
sources of West Germany, and the successful economic policies of Allied and later 
German governments. 


CITY DIVIDED: BERLIN 1955. By Ewan Butter. New York: Praeger, 1955, 
187 p. $3.95. 

A rather breezy account of Berlin—its past and divided present—by a British 
journalist. 


THE EXPLOSION: THE UPRISING BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN. 
By Rarner HitpEBRANDT. New York: Duell; and Boston: Little, Brown, 1955, 
198 p. $3.75. 

The uprising in East Germany in June 1953 as experienced by nine people who 
were involved in it. 


DAS HEER UND DIE REPUBLIK: QUELLEN ZUR POLITIK DER 
REICHSWEHRFUHRUNG 1918 BIS 1933. By Orro-Ernst ScHitppEKopr. 
Hanover: Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1955, 399 p. DM. 14.80. 

A collection of hitherto scattered documents on the political role of the German 
Army during Weimar, with particularly extensive material on the revolutionary 
period 1918-1919 and the relation of the Army to the Nazis, 1930-1933. 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMANY UNDER OCCUPATION, 1945-1954. SELEecTED 
AND EpITED By BEATE RuHM VoN OppEeN. New York: Oxford University Press 
(for the Royal Institute of International Affairs), 1955, 660 p. $10.10. 

A useful reference work; includes documents dealing with developments in the 
Soviet Zone as well as those in the Western Zones. 


SOZIOLOGIE DER DEUTSCHEN PARTEIEN., By Friepricax Avucust FReEI- 
HERR VON DER HEYDTE AND KARL SACHERL. Munich: Isar Verlag, 1955, 367 p. 
DM. 16.80. 

After some theoretical considerations about the nature and rdle of political 
parties, the authors discuss the parties in the German Federal Republic—their 
organization, social structure and functions. A significant study but not easy 
reading. 


DIE HEIMATVERTRIEBENEN UND DIE FLUCHTLINGE AUS DER 
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SOWJETZONE IN WESTBERLIN. By Hans Joacuim von Koerner. Berlin: 
Duncker, 1954, 156 p. DM. 11.20. 

A useful study of the movement into West Berlin of displaced persons from East- 
ern Europe and of refugees from the Soviet Zone of Germany. 


SAUL UND DAVID: DIE PROBLEMATIK DER DEUTSCH-JUDISCHEN 
LEBENSGEMEINSCHAFT. By Anvotr LrescHnitzer. Heidelberg: Schneider, 
1954, 213 p. DM. 9.80. 

An analysis of the strange relations between German and Jew, the alternation 
between intimate symbiosis and violent alienation: Saul solaced by David, yet 
hurling his spear at him, 


BETWEEN LIBERATION AND LIBERTY. By Kart Gruser. New York: 
Praeger, 1955, 240 p. $4.50. 

The former Austrian Foreign Minister’s rather outspoken account of events in 
Austria from the eve of the war to 1953. The publication of the German language 
edition in October 1953 led to quite a stir and to Dr. Gruber’s subsequent resig- 
nation. 


THE REBUILDING OF ITALY. By Murret Grinprop. New York: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1956, 269 p. $4.00. 

A competent and balanced survey of Italy’s political, social and economic devel- 
cpment in the decade following the Second World War. Includes a chapter on 
Italian foreign policy in the De Gasperi era. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM OF SOUTHERN ITALY. By Rosert E. 
Dickinson. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1955, 116 p. $3.00. 
An essay on social geography based on field work in Southern Italy in 1951-1952. 


LA FORMAZIONE DELLA CLASSE POLITICA NELL’ITALIA CONTEM- 
PORANEA. By Gracomo Perticone. Florence: Sansoni, 1954, 266 p. L. 1600. 

An analysis of the social and political currents underlying the development of 
the Italian parties and party system. 


I DEMOCRATICI CRISTIANI. By Giorcio Tupinz. Milan: Garzanti, 1954, 
346 p. L. 1400. 

A chronicle, substantial but partisan, of the Christian Democratic Party over 
the last ten years, by a party functionary. 


DICTATORS FACE TO FACE, By Dino AtFiert. New York: New York 
University Press, 1955, 307 p. $4.95. 

A translation of the memoirs of Mussolini’s Ambassador to Hitler during the 
years 1939-1943. (Italian edition noted here April 1950.) 


RICORDI DI UN AMBASCIATORE. By Pierro Quaront. Milan: Garzanti, 
1954, 186 p. L. 1200. 

An Italian career diplomat’s rather scattered recollections of individuals and 
episodes over the last 30 years. 


ROSSANO. By Gorvon Lerr. London: Hodder, 1955, 223 p. 12/6. 

A British officer’s first-hand account of the Italian resistance movement in 
Liguria, a movement he was instrumental in organizing at the time of the Italian 
armistice. 


SULLA VIA DELL’INSURREZIONE NAZIONALE. By Lutcr Lonco. Rome: 
Edizioni di Cultura Sociale, 1954, 486 p. L. 800. 

A collection of wartime writings, a tenth anniversary celebration of the réle of 
the Communist Party in the Italian resistance movement. 
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GIBRALTAR. By José PLA. London: Hollis, 1955, 157 p. 16/. 
A review of Spanish-British differences over Gibraltar, from the Spanish per- 
spective. Sir Charles Petrie contributes a thoughtful and sympathetic introduction. 


Eastern Europe 


THE RUSSIAN MARXISTS AND THE ORIGINS OF BOLSHEVISM. By 
Leopotp H. Haimson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955, 246 p. $5.50. 

A study—one in the series of Harvard Russian Research Center Studies—deal- 
ing with the reception and adoption of Marxism by the Russian nineteenth century 
intelligentsia, with particular attention to the figures of Plekhanov, Akselrod, 
Martov and Lenin. 


SOVIET ESPIONAGE. By Davin J. Datiin. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1955, 558 p. $5.75. 

A sober and, for the subject, a very well documented description of the history 
of Soviet espionage, certainly the best book on the subject. In general the material 
is arranged chronologically and by country. In the author’s view the Soviet intel- 
ligence system is probably larger than that of all other nations combined—though 
not always very effective. 


THE NET THAT COVERS THE WORLD. By E. H. Cooxrince. New York: 
Holt, 1955, 315 p. $3.95. 

Another work on the Soviet espionage system—inferior to that by Dallin. 
THE CASE OF COLONEL PETROV. By Micuaret BraLocusxi. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1955, 238 p. $3.75. 

The story of the defection of the chief of Soviet espionage in Australia. The 
author, an agent of the Australian Security Service, was instrumental in bringing 
about Petrov’s break. 


THE PERMANENT PURGE. By Zsicniew K. Brzezinski. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1956, 256 p. $4.75. 

As the title indicates this book—one of the studies of the Harvard Russian Re- 
search Center—studies the purge as a continuing phenomenon of a totalitarian 
order. It is the author’s well-considered view that the purge is an indispensable 
device for the continuation of such a régime. 


BETRAYAL OF AN IDEAL. By G. A. Toxarv. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 


versity Press, 1955, 298 p. $4.00. 

The first volume of an autobiography by an Ossetian who defected from the 
Soviet Union in 1948. While the narrative goes only to 1935 it is of interest in 
its depiction of resistance and opposition to Stalinism, within the Communist 
Party, before the great purges. 


NOTES FOR A JOURNAL. By Maxim Litvinov. New York: Morrow, 1955, 


347 P. $3.75. 
This book, which purports to be a journal kept by the late Soviet Foreign Min- 


ister, is, in the view of a number of competent scholars, a complete forgery. 


ONE MAN IN HIS TIME. By N. M. Boroprn. New York: Macmillan, 1955, 


343 DP. $4.50. A speak 
An informative autobiography of a Soviet biologist who eventually renounced 


his citizenship in 1948. 


RED PLUSH AND BLACK BREAD. By Marcuerite Hiceins. Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1955, 256 p. $4.00. 
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An enterprising correspondent’s report of a recent ten-week tour of the U.S.S.R. 


L'ECOLE SOVIETIQUE. By I. anp N. Lazarévitcn. Paris: Les Ies d’Or, 
1954, 208 p. Fr. 600. 
A critical and unfavorable survey of Soviet primary and secondary education. 


SOVIET TREATY SERIES: VOLUME II, 1929-1939. Comprtep anp EpITED 
sy Leonarp SHaprro. Washington: Georgetown University Press, 1955, 237 Pp. 
$12.00. 

The second volume of a series which is to present “every available bilateral 
diplomatic instrument to which the Soviet Government has become a party since 
rQr7.” 


TALVISOTA 1939-1940. By W. H. Hatstr. Helsinki: Sdéderstrém, 1955, 458 p. 
M. 1200. 

The first of a projected three-volume history of the recent Finnish wars with 
the Soviet Union by a well-known military historian. Forty-eight maps add to 
the volume’s usefulness. 


DIPLOMAATTIEN TALVISOTA. SUOMI MAAILMAN POLITIIKASSA 
1938-40. By Max Jaxosson. Helsinki: Sdderstrém, 1955, 400 p. M. 800. 

Making skillful use of recently published materials, the Finnish Press Attaché 
at Washington views wartime developments in his country against the perspective 
of world politics. 


TUTKIMUS TALOUDELLISESTA KILPAILUSTA SUOMEN NYKYI- 
SESSA YHTEISKUNTAELAMASSA. By Antr M. Satonen. Helsinki: 
Tammi, 1955, 222 p. M. rroo. 

A dissertation exploring the rdle of economic competition in present-day Finnish 
society. 


KURZEMES CIETOKSNIS: VOLUME II. By O. Fretvatps. Copenhagen: 
Imanta, 1954, 219 p. 

This second volume of documents and reminiscences dealing with the events in 
German-held Kurland (Kurzeme) from August 1944 to V-E Day contains ma- 
terial on German civil administration and on the flow of Latvian refugees to 
Germany and Sweden. 


LISTY Z ROSJI DO GEN. SIKORSKIEGO. By Stanistaw Kor. London: 
Jutro Polski, 1955, 576 p. 

This collection of letters and documents, covering Kot’s ambassadorship to Rus- 
sia after the conclusion of the Russo-Polish Agreement of July ro4r, and his stay 
in the Near East from August 1942 to February 1943, contains interesting infor- 
mation on the freeing of Polish citizens from Soviet detention camps, the formation 
of the Polish army, the difficulties in getting the Soviets to carry out the terms of 
the agreement, the political background to the evacuation of the Polish troops 
from Russia, and the rivalry between Sikorski and Anders. In a polemical 75-page 
preface Kot ardently supports Sikorski and attacks Anders. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CZECHOSLOVARIA. By Lunvfix Nimec. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1955, 577 p. $5.00. 

A priest discusses, with authority and much solid documentation, the situation 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Communist Czechoslovakia. The book is prefaced 
by a quite extensive theological and historical justification of the position of the 
Church. 


TITO’S YUGOSLAVIA. By Eric L. Priponorr. Washington: Public Affairs 
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Press, 1955, 243 p. $3.75. . 
A very critical account of the Tito régime and of American policy toward 


Jugoslavia, concerned largely with the first couple of years the régime was in 
power. 


GREEK ENTANGLEMENT. By Bricapier E. C. W. Myers. London: Hart- 
Davis, 1955, 289 p. 18/. 

Brigadier Myers tells of his mission to Greece in 1942-43. A useful contribution 
to our knowledge of the tangled history of the wartime resistance movements. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 


BRITAIN IN WESTERN EUROPE. New York: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1956, 121 p. $1.50. 

A report by a Chatham House study group which met to consider the implica- 
tions of Western European Union for Great Britain and the Atlantic Alliance. 


ZWISCHEN NIL UND HIMALAJA. By Friepricu von ScHiLcen. Cologne: 
Bohlau, 1955, 479 p. DM. 24.80. 

A lengthy but superficial survey of the rise and especially the decline of British 
rule in the Near East and India. 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE: AN ESSAY ON THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. By K. C. WuHearr. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1955, 264 p. $4.00. 
A most valuable study of the function of committees in British government, na- 


tional and local: committees to advise, to inquire, to negotiate, to legislate, to 
administer, and to scrutinize and control. 


CO-OPERATIVES: THE BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT. By Paut Greer. New 
York: Harper, 1955, 171 p. $3.00. 

A survey of the British cooperative movement, based on an ardent conviction 
that codperatives are the path by which we may avoid the perils of statism and 
the loss of individual freedom. 


DIE BRITISCHE STERLING- UND DEVISENKONTROLLE. By Hans 
BACHMANN AND FRANz LUtTotr. Zurich: Polygraphischer Verlag, 1954, 128 p. 
Swiss Fr. 15.90. 

Two Swiss economists give a clear and concise description of the main lines 
of development of British exchange controls and other devices for managing the 
use of sterling, up to the middle of 1954. 


EDEN: THE MAKING OF A STATESMAN. By ALan CAMPBELL-JOHNSON. 
New York: Ives Washburn, 1955, 306 p. $5.00. 

A reasonably full treatment of the British Prime Minister’s career—successful 
in recording Eden’s diplomatic and political réle over the years but not really 
getting at the personality, which remains surprisingly elusive. 


WEST HIGHLAND SURVEY. Epirep spy F. Fraser Darvinc. New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1955, 438 p. $4.80. 
The report of a survey of Scotland’s West Highlands and the Hebrides, under- 
taken to explain the reasons for the economic and social deterioration of these 


regions. 


FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS. By R. G. Casey. East Lansing: Michigan State 


University Press, 1955, 181 p. $3.00. 
A popular but informative account, by the Australian Minister for External 
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Affairs, of the remarkable expansion of Australia’s foreign policy interests and 
commitments in the years since 1939. 


AUSTRALIA. By J. C. Horsraty. New York: Praeger, 1955, 223 p. $4.95. 
A competent review of Australia’s political and, especially, its economic devel- 
opment since the Second World War. 


POLICIES FOR PROGRESS. Epitep sy ALAN Davies AND GEOFFREY SERLE. 
Melbourne: Cheshire, 1954, 172 p. 18/6. (London: Angus and Robertson.) 
Essays in Australian politics edited for the Victorian Fabian Society. 


The Middle East 


THE MIDDLE EAST, OIL AND THE GREAT POWERS. By BENJAMIN 
SHwapran. New York: Praeger, 1955, 500 p. $7.00. 

A substantial study, though at several points politically debatable, of the grow- 
ing significance of oil in Middle Eastern affairs in Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf British Protectorates and the Mediterranean area. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST. Epitep sy Harvey P. Hatt. Washington: Middle East Institute, 1955, 
118 p. $2.00. 

Addresses delivered at the Ninth Annual Conference on Middle Eastern Affairs, 
March 4-5, 1955. 


DIE TURKEI IN DEN JAHREN 1942-1951. By GottHarp JAscHxKE. Wies- 
baden: Harrassowitz, 1955, 196 p. DM. 20. 
A chronology of events in Turkey, or affecting Turkey, in the years 1942-1951. 


THE ARMENIAN COMMUNITY. By Sarxis Atamr1an. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955, 479 p. $4.75. 

A quite useful study of the tangled and tortured history of the Armenians dur- 
ing the last century, with interesting emphasis on conflicting ideologies within 
the Armenian community. 


THE FRONTIERS OF A NATION. By H. F. Friscowasser-Ra’anan, Lon- 
don: Batchworth, 1955, 168 p. 16/. 

A monograph on the diplomatic background of the forces which came to de- 
termine the territorial frontiers of the Palestine Mandate; emphasis is on the 
railway policies of the Great Powers before 1914. 


South and Southeast Asia 


THE UNITED STATES AND ASIA, By Lawrence H. Bartistin1. New 
York: Praeger, 1956, 370 p. $5.00. 

A. broad survey, intended for the general reader, of the course of American 
relations with the countries of Asia in the last half-century. 


THE INDIAN LAND PROBLEM AND LEGISLATION. By Govinprat D. 
PaTeL. Bombay: Tripathi, 1954, 534 p. Rs. 15. 

An extensive treatment of land reforms of the Bombay State between 1950 and 
1953 and of land reform laws in various other Indian States. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN MODERN THAILAND. By Joun E. pEYoune. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1955, 224 p. $3.50. 

A study, by a sociologist at the University of the Philippines, of peasant life 
in the areas outside the Bangkok delta plain. 
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CONNAISSANCE DU VIET-NAM. By Pierre Huarp anp Maurice Duranp. 
Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1954, 356 p. Fr. 2100. 

A quite rich collection of information on the history, life and customs of the 
people of Vietnam, by two members of the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient. 


The Far East and Pacific Ocean 


THE FAR EAST, 1942-1946. By F. C. Jones, HucuH Borton anp B. R. PEARN. 
New York: Oxford University Press (for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs), 1955, 589 p. $14.00. 

This volume of the Survey of International Affairs for the war years, 1939- 
1946, traces the history of the Far East from Pearl Harbor to Japan’s surrender, 
and the occupations of Japan and Korea in 1945 and 1946. 


IN TWO CHINAS: MEMOIRS OF A DIPLOMAT. By K. M. PanixxKar. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1955, 183 p. 12/6. 

Personal experiences and character sketches by an Indian diplomat, who was 
Ambassador to both the Nationalist and the Communist régimes. Of particular 
interest for its information on the Chinese intervention in the Korean War. 


MANDARIN RED. By James Cameron. New York: Rinehart, 1955, 334 p. 
$3.50. 

A report, by a British correspondent, of a two-month tour of Communist China 
in 1954. No startling revelations but a number of interesting sidelights on life 
under the new order. 


SELECTED WORKS: VOLUME THREE, 1939-1941. By Mao Tss-tTuNG. 
New York: International Publishers, 1955, 260 p. $3.00. 
The third volume of a projected series of five. 


THE HISTORICAL STATUS OF TIBET. By Tieu-tsence Li. New York: 
King’s Crown Press (Columbia University), 1956, 312 p. $5.00. 

A good history of Tibet’s relations with other nations, with greatest emphasis 
on the twentieth century. In the author’s view, “Tibet has never been, and is not, 
a forbidden or hidden land; nor is there anything mysterious about it so far as 
its status and its relations with the outside world are concerned.” 


JAPAN’S COLONIALISM AND INDONESIA. By M. A. Aziz. The Hague: 
Nijhoff (for the Netherlands Institute of International Affairs), 1955, 271 p. 
Guilders 14. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, $4.50.) 

After outlining the development of Japanese foreign and colonial policy from 
1868 to 1941, the author, Lecturer on International Relations at Dacca University, 
East Pakistan, turns to a discussion of the conquest and occupation of Indonesia 
in the Second World War. 


THE PHILIPPINE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM. By Atvin H. Scarr. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955, 165 p. $4.00. 

How the Philippine Government handled the once serious Hukbalahap move- 
ment. Of particular interest is the author’s account of the Philippine Army’s 
Economic Development Corps. 


Africa 


NORTH AFRICAN POWDER KEG. By Epmunp Srevens. New York: Cow- 


ard-McCann, 1955, 273 P. $3.75. ak, 
A vigorous indictment of France’s North African policy, from which, in the 
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author’s view, the United States must disassociate itself. The author, however, is 
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